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INTRODUCTION. 



A great spirit of enquiry has developed to the 
people of England during the last ten years va- 
rious avenues to intellectual gratification, and has 
opened new fields for the exertion of genius, 
and the improvement of fortune. Information in 
the various branches of literature, science and 
trade is more generally diffused; men now write 
for the world, not for a learned oligarchy; the 
public are capable of appreciating the merits of a 
Milne; and a Babbage submits his labours for the 
judgment of the people. 

As the means of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment have njultiplied, it is not surprising that Life 
Insurance should have become a subject of general 
enquiry, and of serious consideration. " Every as- 
surance made for providing for a surviving family, 
in whatever oflSce it is effected," has been justly 
described by Mr. Morgan as " not only a private, 
but a public good;" consequently a wide ex- 
tension of the circle in which that good may be 
efi^ected is a consummation to be wished. 

The following pages are intended to call atten- 
tion to the means by which life insurance may be 
secured to many, from whom its advantages have 
hitherto been withheld. 



REASONS FOR PUBMCATION. 

As there are few large landed estates in 
England the values of which are not, in some 
way, aflfected by life contingencies, so there is 
rarely a large mercantile adventure the profit on 
which may not, in some degree, depend on the 
life of a supercargo, or manager in a foreign 
market. A Capitalist, when offering money for 
land subject to the payment of one or more an- 
nuities, necessarily directs an enquiry as to the 
probable duration of the lives of the annuitants; 
and that duration can only be estimated by a 
correct table of the mortality among perscms 
under exactly similar circumstances. For in- 
stance, a native of England, whilst residing in 
his own country, is subject to the various dis- 
eases and influences which produce mortality 
among the population of England; which mor- 
tality may be reduced to the certainty of a law, 
from the data furnished by enumerations of the 
population, and the certificates of burial. But the 
moment an Englishman goes to the East or Weist 
Indies he becomes subject to a totally different 
rate, or law of mortality ; indeed to a law haying 
no relation to, or connection with the mortality of 
his own country; a law not only difierent in its 
operation on the Native and the European, but 
dijSering also in the cases of the Swede, the Freiicb*>- 
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tnan^ and the Englishman. Before the Capitalist 
therefore can deduct the value of the annuities 
•from the price he would give for the freehold, he 
should not only be satisfied of the circumstances 
in which the annuitants are presently or likely to 
he placed, but also, that the values are deduced 
from data of so satisfactory a character, as to leave 
no doubt of the certainty of the law of mortality 
to which the annuitants are, or may become sub- 
ject. On the correctness of these estimates must 
the advantage of his purchase depend. 

A merchant sending goods to a foreign market, 
either on credit to a respectable managing owner 
or under care of a supercargo skilled in the value 
of the commodity and familiar with the destined 
market, would reasonably deem his security or 
profit, in some degree, dependanton the life of the 
owner or manager; and such a consideration 
.would influence him in determining the prices to 
be affixed, so as to cover the risks of life^ either 
by effecting insurance, or becoming his own as- 
surer by running the risk for the extra gain. 
The same information and degree of certainty 
would therefore be necessary in this case, as in 
4he former. 

Similar remarks may be applied to the lives 
of > persons suffering from chronic diseases in 
lEurope; and it has been the want of observa- 
tiohs on their probable duration and on the mcn*- 
taliiy .among Eurc^peons when beyond the ii- 



noits of Enrope^ which has rendered life insors^ee 
difficult of attainment by persokjHii under such cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, the sufierer from disease has 
found it impossible to obtain insurance on any 
terms ; and the traveller has been only able to pro- 
cure it at a price, which was held to greatly ex- 
ceed all possible risk of loss from the effects of a 
dimate, the influence of which on an European 
constitution no pains had been taken to ascertain. 

These have heretofore been the leading difficul- 
ties in the way of granting indemnity to the fami- 
lies of travellers, or of persons of declining health ; 
but, in addition to these, it has been found that b, 
large majorityof the Life Assurance Societies are so 
constituted as to be unable^ with even the common 
appearance* of justice, to grant such assurances. 
This difficulty may be illustrated by an example. 

Suppose an Institution so constituted as to give 
one portion of profits to shareholders, and. another 
to policy-holders ; or suppose the whole savings or 
profits ; to be divided amongst the policy-holders 
only. In either case, no just distribution of 
bonuses . could be made except in proportion to 
the amount of premiums paid by the respective 
parties assured. If then 20 Englishmen, respec- 
tively aged twenty, were insured for equal sums, 
each would pay a corresponding premium; and 
all being healthy and resident in England, all 
would have the same probable duration ckf life ; 
which . probable duration, would, be ascertained by 



an estimate of the mortality of the whole king* 
dom amongst persons of that particular age. The 
same degree of certainty could be obtained as to 
the probable duration of life of 20 men aged forty. 
Consequently, there would be no difficulty in dis- 
tributing bonuses so as to do perfect justice to all, 
because all would be subject to the same law of 
mortality, and the premiums would have been cal- 
culated, according to the respective ages, under 
the same law. But the moment any one of the 
assured go to a climate, in which a higher rate of 
mortality prevails amongst Englishmen, he should 
in fairness be charged a higher role of premium ; 
and as, in most cases, the law of mortality amongst 
foreigners in that climate cannot be ascertained 
with the same degree of certainty as the mortality 
amongst natives or in England, it follows, that the 
same principle of division in bonuses ought not 
to be adopted ; and the want of the same degree 
of certainty will prevent the substitution of any 
other just mode of division. One instance will 
suffice to prove this. Suppose 1 of the men^ 
aged twenty who in England should pay £i 13 
per cent., and 1 of those aged forty who should 
pay £2 19 4 per cent, were to go the West 
Indies for a year — it would be absurd to increase 
each man's premium according to the sum he paid 
in England; because whilst in Europe the life of 
the younger man is more valuable than the life 
of the elder, and consequently he would: have 
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heen properly charged a smaller premium : where« 
as, if in the West Indies, the mortality, for a 
year, amongst Europeans ag€d twenty, be higher 
than amongst Europeans aged forty, the younger 
man's life in Jamaica would be less valuable than 
Ahe life of the elder; and consequently he should 
be charged a larger premium. But suppose both 
men should die within the year, the fund of 
premiums contributed by those who remained 
at home must sustain the loss; and the chance 
of bonuses to the survivors would be thereby 
greatly diminished, if not altogether extin- 
guished; whereas, if both, the travellers should 
return with unimpaired health, to England, the 
others would not derive advantage, from the excess 
of premiums paid, corresponding with the risk 
they had run ; as that excess, would, on the distrir 
bution of profits, be carried to the credit of the 
persons who had paid it, and they would receive 
proportionate bonuses accordingly. On this state- 
ment, gross injustice towards the persons quietly 
iisemaining at home is manifest, as they would 
have been made to run the risk of loss^ without a 
corresponding chance of gain. This injustice, it 
must also be observed, does not work a corre- 
sponding benefit to the travellers^ for the very 
uncertainty as to the rate of mortality to which 
they are about to be exposed, induces the directors 
to ask a premium, which they think much more 
than sufficient; cansequently, i^4he two assured 



die abroad, they ^onld have paid a higher pre*^' 
mirnn than the trae law of mortality required; 
and if they return, they only obtain, a partial 
boBus on the excess paid for their voyage. 

These observations apply, with equal force, to 
persons of delicate health who seek insurance 
from a Company so constituted, because the pro-- 
bable duration of the lives of twenty persons of 
the same age under chronic diseases, cannot be 
estimated with the same degree' of certainty a9 
the probable duration of the lives of twenty heal^' 
thy persons of the same age. These consider-' 
ations lead to the inference that persons should 
not enter into partnership with each other in: 
bonuses in a Society for life insurance^ unless they 
are all subject to the same law of mortality, or tcr 
laws that may be determined with the sailie degree 
of accuracy; in other terms, to a rate of mor- 
tality deduced from observations as satisfactory 
as enumerations of population and the certificates 
of burials of the people of a whole nation. 

The practice of charging a round sum to all 
persons going to the West Indies, in addition to 
the premiums paid for the respective ages itf 
Europe, is manifestly absurd: and to charge the 
man of forty a higher rate for the West indies; 
than is charged to a man of twenty, for the same 
climate, merely because the elder life was less 
valuable in England, woiild be a still greater 
absurdity. In fact, the ratetf' of mortality have 
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BO connection with, and bear no analog^y to each 
other; and to admit healthy and diseased persons, 
or those who are subject to different climates, into 
one institution, as partners, is to be guilty of in- 
justice to all. 

These are the considerations by which invalids 
and travellers have been prevented or deterred 
from insuring their lives, and there ought to be 
no question that such insurances should only be 
granted by a company of proprietors who assure a 
fixed and settled sum, without increase or dimi- 
nution to the policy-holder dependent on profit or 
loss, at rates of premium calculated from tables 
of th^ mortality among Europeans by certain 
eUinates and by various diseases. Such tables 
will' be sufficiently accurate for the purposes of 
a proprietary company, who do not increase their 
engagements by makings additions to the sums 
insured,' but might involve the members of a.^s»- 
ciety participating in bon^se» in inevitable ruin* '^ 

The situation of proprietors and partners^ in 
unincorporated joint-stock companies, has been 
so fully' discussed, during the last year, that fur- 
ther remarks would be superfluous; the form' 6f 
a deed, however, by which such institutions, for 
the business of Life Insurance, may be safely 
established, without the aid of Parliament, and 
without the encumbrance of an Act to sue and be 
sued, is given in the' Appendix. 
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BATA .... J 

N£6ESSAJBtr FOtt 60NSTRtrCTIKO TABLBA OV 

MORTALltir »«• PARTICULAR CLIMATE^ 

• ■ ■ • 

AND DISEASES. 

•Fob constnicting a table of the mortality which 
•preTailt in a particular climate^ enupierations, for 
wveral yean^ of the whole population, distiu* 
gnishiBg natives from foreigners, must be oh* 
tained; and in these enumerations, the ages must 
be correctly set forth^ The lists of burials, in the 
siiBe classes, ar^ also indispensible j and in these 
likewise the ages must be carefully stated* 
These materials would be sufficient for the pur**' 
pose of ascertaining the ordinary rate of mortality 
among natives or foreigners, if the estimates were 
made from a population of many thousands, but 
without such an extent, the observations could 
not be sufely YoU«dl on. 

« In tracing the probable duration of a chronic 
disease, many other data will be necessary* 

The ages of some thousands, , who have nntm 
feied under that disease, must be marked, eve 
being taken to find out the age of each person 
when first attacked, and at the determination of 
the disease by cure or death. This is the first 
step towards ascertaining the period ^of life Mt 
which the particular disease is: most likely to prov0> 
Ifttal.. But as diseases, have many varieties, and 

c 
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leach viariety may be treated as a new ditease> 
this first step goes but a little way to show the 
prx)bable dara^ioa of tl^e lif)s of the sufEerec ^o^der 
that disease. . ^Profula isj^ in itsejf, one dis^use; 
and it is, also, a predisposing cause to another--^ 
consumption^ 

: The disKitKA species o£ disease appertoiningi to 
men, wdmeoy- and children o^rtaifiiy: edMU9% h^ 
brought . : lower ^ ii| niumher than &fe hdhdred» 
indu^g^ those of jsyphilis; and pBegoanjOji. lHH 
these, many, as. plague and Yairi0us; kinds xif-lepf 
vosy^ bdiong to feteigu countries .aloni^;^: iwhijk 
odiera Me so rat«. as io he. hardly Vf^atQ^^nbtimiKl 
wfaenee fire hundred ca9i<m^eitf, diseases may* ;b# 
iredmcejl to aboui two htmidred andi fift^f^: omrrint 
4ii^s^ates9;of;wfaieh; theiiotcfe ara:aMiiewhatK)i»/pis^ 
nnmerotrfr iliak -the - cAroMc^ in the ; .proportipof ;e^ 

•/iXhe TeadefP need not appoehendl tfaati iifaifintl^ 
on those one himdred.a J ^^ »i > wi> <or. .fhp: srfemf 
of(«hoiwing^ their pmbabfe durafioo^ wiU:>.b9 g^Ten 
in the prei^nt workh^-the author isjHoaqmoii p^fmh 
a^task; filnd if^ h^ wereieompeteni to ity^l^ i^d^rs 
Wduidi probably he but f(QW m hulnber; . I{is ipni^iif 
pwe s| merely to sbow>, that maleriah; may>befi:ic)jEt 
kctedi jondi so aiDrangedi as to fix^ with iiqj6|pi^ 
2i,€CftaBCff ihe premiums which ought to be^ijlarg)^ 
fn* ihiuring^ the Uvea o( personS' suffi^rt)^ jundf^: 
cfavoqio^ttease; and he.hastseliMiledJ^MaQide^.bw 
ttibfe^t^ for several reasons9«-^4ie€ause ;leiii ; is 



r^y !k«i«#ti of it? tlten df aurf oth^r drsea^e,— be^:^ 
caase the published accounts are les^ ta b^ reti^ 
to}* «bd 4beii0aii8id Shakespeare^ ( who has been de- 
ldn1>ed% 1^ attthoif of the best "ttork fm itisanity^ 
hcf^WstM/ti w'^tii^ highest ^iith()rity in evetf 
thing Tcfeting^ to A<& httman tnin^ ^stod its affee-^ 
tilKia'-^' teu^ pimeiitMl Weral of ^ Ids characters 
ffafSst'mg fBLndet mtinUil 4tfimgemefnt; thisise; marf 
thrve «tD M[i«ge th^ reader whifet tb^y distinseily 
iharle lit^ fffo^rem^ci the disease^ Ljear, Hamlet, 
Ophs^a^aad^^dg^r; display ) with great cdr- 
Yecttiess^' th€S& t^etifes M tnadiiess temnmpnly 
edled'iifHiHoM (er i^.^%|r) ti^iiess, Melanchdiip 
^fir mebmohotg^)^ mbdtiefsi, SorroSrii!^ ^istradtimt^^ 
(^ :t4nRtiii69^y.) • and Obsem; (those who fancy 
Ainnsali(|« possess^ hjAm'ik^r oir^tt W)$ shcmld say 
^iiiltd^' ikmrnhf^J^^) >It^ is possible; tha« to^ 
many; ith# emiA^ m i^^ HMf i&imf 

tiiB'liiadmg indoeetoidnf s to^ ii pertieat of «he iiM#k;: 
fr^ifhers^ w«s> ^««lll^ «&fiht:lier' reasoti^ ifoi?^ s^klMg 
liiadiaiss.'^Piietpefai' aMttria 'pr^Kperly te«id» to t 
ctasMeration. 6^ ih^ft^diaiip^mti^^ diM^>ibf^*fi>0t 
and sabsei]a6nt »«fai|d4>ir4i}is.^C^ this !siiibje€t alsb^ 
little has been published, because but little is. 
known except among Accouchers of extensive 
practice, and it is the fault, or misfortune of the 
most able professors, that they cmiit, or have not 
time to note as they occur^ many curious and im-« 
portant facts, by which their own judgments and 
opimons are swayed, and whieh might prove et 
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vagt importonce in enabling others to form a prog* 
nosis in similar cases. 

In selecting authoritiesy care has been taken to 
abstain from quoting those which are *' directly 
practical/* One writer recommends, as a cure for 
il9isanity, ^* keeping the pati^it for days in succes- 
sion in a state of intoxication^'' and the adoption^ 
of ^* ;hous frauds,'' such as executing signs in plios*' 
phorus upon a Wall, or dressing an - actw, wdUl 
skilled and very perfect in his party as the devil. 
Another quotes the former's book with extraordi- 
nary respect as the only publication ** so directly 
practical as the importance <^ the subject so cm>> 
taihly demands/'-Hsjpeaks, in the langiii^ of the 
madhouse, of the high and lon> forms of insanity, 
and proceeds to recomniend as a course of cure 
general immersion in cold water, until complete 
suspension of the mental fttculty has taken jdace; 
a third spe&ks of eight out of nine maniaiea being 
cured} and a fourth deday tf , iha t ilKNie numbers 
greatly undervalue his success in practice. Qtaot* 
ations from these, would injure their general eflfecft} 
they must be read to be duly appreciated. 
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AND ITS EXCITING b AIDSES. '/^'^ 

It has been fraly observed that» ia attempting 4^ 
definition of madness, /it is difficult ta draw the 
line between real disease and habitual wayward«> 
ness. AmM saysy Notional deUrium is/peculiax: t# 
madness, and asserts^ that the bulk of mankind 
morally, if not medically, are more, ot less affected 
by it; ; Socrates and the Stoics, consid^ed every^ 
foolish or wicked person as insane. .^^ AJilr fool^V; 
sa^ Cicero^ <' are disordered^ in mind::. alL fools^ 
therefore, are insane ; they whof -. arei carried awayi^ 
eidier by : nngovemabte demure or by . inanoderate 
anger are out of their own power/' .n» , - . « 

: Some . definitions of madness! are so narrow, as 
tciiSM at liberty half the patients in Bedlam; odiers 
so looser as wig^lvA •tvM«^«waistcoats to half the 
w;0iMu What liord Chesterfield said. !0fralady'0 
reputation lamy be fairly^ applied to- a ^fool^^r^^^Yodi 
have not 2ai< your senses they are;<»ly;«mfoitf/' [ 
It may be iG^fely asserted that there is nothing 
in the form of the head, or brain, to indicate 
madness. The best obseryations are .strong ion 
this point. Chreding^ Pinelf and H0$Umi ^1 s^reow 
The observations of Bme/tf^, Morffogni dud others, 
so carefully ccdlected by 4raoiU^ and .noticed by 

Qrighkm^n^ Gwi,: establish jip pictMiple in 



of insane persons which wcmld not equally appFy 
to the appearances on dissection of perscms who* 
had died from other canoes than mania. Indeed 
there is nothing in thj& appearance of. the brain, 
itself to show it to be the seat of thcmgfat. Spurz^ 
ieim^ it k ^tme, faoldE tiiat the- fltealtie» lof the 
Bond ave dkmUe, and says^ . Ami each iiemisphere 
ef die brain contains a distinct set^ and quotes 
iSedtnan ier the case 4if avian, who was. insane 
M 4^ne side, and obs^^rsed hh ftfisasity mttiki^ 
«ther«. ' €lult aido speaks of & tnini^er iwho CMi^ 
stautiy^ hteavd <m' his. left side n^rMohes and 
inqiuneiaiy and.tmrned his head ^^n. that tAiB-iA 
lade at hift assailants* Tfans is hmtiag alter 
Slvenok^ w^ a vengeance. 'V 

J ifShm lessening cioises to' madness are vairioiM moA 
uncertain* ' - • •'-. \': . . > : . :. : \. t:- 

^.;^:Tbeioauaes wliicb I haiiebeeneAi^lbftificfst ^iier- 
taialy tQ«oertain,"' saysBrfiwtomiii.bfediu^ent 
work on iiisaEutyy «< inaycJMy-^Krf^lea itito: IHiydcal 
aqdt MoiraL finder the firsrt - ^fe^^ ^^sonlprehe^'tfetl 
mpesttcA : ffoioltical^OD; blows receiy^ ifepon^ «k^ 
head J ferer, fiartieul&fly mbffn attended with dfelii 
finin? :mere«iry IsA^lyaiAd injudiciously adlmhis- 
teisedj^ cutaneous eruptie^ vep^led j tod tlie su^-^ 
pBessicf&i9(f speriedtieeil cdr occasional dischait^geb- and 
secietadtts )' lie«Bditary ^spositkn; and piei^^it 
uffectu^imJf^ ^ By thi^ ^ec^d x9atss of ca«ie4,, 
whidi-liave lieen teamed moM(, Mre ilieant^^hci^ 



m wbfieb; , Me more immednttety. .iqyplied : tii ii» 

Bf^^ 9^ ih^ Iwg endaraiKe of grie^ erd^^trand 

itmgfi^lifieddtsii^esy. reU^us terror^ the disajvpohii^- 

VMnt oiftidsf saddeii firight,. fite of anger/ pvo0b 

petiiy't huiiibled by misforfoiiesf in short, thfe 

frequent and: ioncnrbed ind algence of anjr position 

Of ewiotieny and: any sadden or.Ticlent affection 

<of the. mind. . : f 

Jlhas^ been considered that intellectnal labour 

fifaqnenily produces insanijtyf that, those wha aare 

in the habit of exercising the factdty of . thongkc, 

for the ; per&ctton: and preservation of the reason 

i^ others, . aice ' Idbereby ini danger of : losing i th&r 

oaMi. Criffklan : eniimemte»v.a&^ an) exciting^ cause 

^imadness^ . ^' Too great- ov^too: long; ocmtihued 

ttMrtmar o£: the jnentd.jGii)cult]es,.8S mihedeliiini^ 

whik^ often \ i^ncceeds long continneduandL abstrsfai 

i^kftjation;- ;and the: deiiria to/vriddi men.ofjgiel* 

aiiilikailS pemliarlyraobjeet.'- : ! : . > :.;o i : n tnrt 

1 i: « Ma hear mueki»{ dri«;' » 8ay&: JOariBm^ ^* from 

^Ma.^iwho liave jcopittnslyr treated! of tfais( dis^ 

essiei. ' without the toil of practical remark^* whbaa 

heads , bi^eome bewildemd by the: gentlert exercise^ 

and : to whcHnt the^ recreation : of thinking /Iki^ 

comes the exciting cauae of alapidityor deliriiua; 

What species of. delirinm. is thai which: \ siic-t 

eeeds long: contijoned and nbstract cadcnlatum? 

Nemkm lived to the .age ofiBS y^urs; LeHmtnjtm 

70;. and Eider to, a more^, advanced periods, yet 

their .aevand biographenhave n^plectedr to inform 
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tts thttt tbeir studiies were checqiiered with delirioitt 
fennieiitatioiis. The mathematicians of the;|piMent 
JvfXBvd Aweare many ef disti&igBMii^ eminence) 
would conceive it' uo cum pTiment to suppose that 
they retired from their labours with addled braiiis^ 
and that writers of books on insanity shduld inl- 
'pute to them miseries which they never expe-^ 
rienced/* " What is meant by the deliria to 
"which men of genius are peculiarly subject, I am 
'unable; from want of sufficient genius and ddiriom, 
fto xomprehend/ ' 

It is' easy to believe that vanity and ambitkm 
opeiating on. minds puny by nature and undrilled 
in int^ecfual exercises to attempt to grasp <t^t 
which they are unable to emlnraoe-— have frequently 
produced insanity. !Dr« iZetdf says, he attended an 
idiotic man of erudition, whose head in its best es^ 
•tate. was a mere . repository for other men's ideas, 
not a soil out of which an idea ever grew. . But it is 
worthy of remark« thaiJ Mfcl i t c uid ticatifis and natttral 
philosopheirs Have in g^ieral attained a considei^* 
able age/ . So that abstract calculations, or correct 
thinking upon any subject, do ndt appear, - even 
with the aid 6f^ delirious visitations, •- to shorten 
the dunttion. of human life. 
• The following extract from Dr. Pinel is in direct 
Variance with the fonner supposition, and may be 
thought amusing when it is remembered that it is 
written ^by a physician,— ^ne of the select few. 
f u > It is" well' known, that certain ptofessaons coBh 
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daoe more than others to insanity^ which are.diiefly 
those in which the imaginatian is unceasingly or 
ardently engaged^ and not moderated in its excite- 
ment by the exercise of those functions of the 
understandinff which are more susceptible of satiety 
and fatigue. In consulting the Regi3ters of the 
Bicetre, we find many priests and monksi as well 
as country people, terrified into this condition by 
Uie fear of hell torments; many artists^ paintersi 
sculptws, and musicians; some poets extatized by 
their own productions; a great number of advO" 
eatei and attamies. But there are no instances 
of persons, the exercise of whose professions re- 
quire the habitual exercise of the judgifig faculty; 
not one naturalist nor a physician, nor a chemist, 
and, for the best reason in the world, not one 
gMmetrician/' 

The Doctor must have intended to be jocose in 
comj^menting Advocates and Attomies on the 
possession of ard^iat imaginations uhmoderated by 
the functions of the understanding. Members of 
courts of law are pretty generally anxious to exer- 
cise the Judging faculty. 

It is an'old opinion, and continues still to prevail, 
that maniacs are influenced by the change of the 
moon. In the fourth chapter of St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel, verse 24>will be found the word '' ZeXriviaiofUvovc*' 
which is rendered in the English version, those 
which were lunatic. Hippocrates^ a philosopher, 
and correct observer of natural phenomena, does 

D 
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B<A a|>peari however, to have placed Any faith in 
tbi» l^anetary iiifluence. 

. Tbi« popular sup^rstitkMi is important, irotn the 
eausideratidn that the esisting law in this conn- 
try^ respectijdgf^sane perwns, hajs been estaUisbed 
^n the supposed prevaklnte of this lunar regular 
tion» A commission is issued de lunatico inquU 
rendoy and the commissioners are particular in 
their enquiries whether the patient ieajop ItidA 
miermffp a term properly connected with the word 
li^^lO^; N fer when insanity is supposed to bis 
p^riodical,^ it i^a fair i^rence that the patient 
is :: rational in the intaryeining spaces of time. 
^9f, ^it^hon^ however, say$, that he kept, during 
two years, an exact register, but without finding, 
in any instance, that the aberrations of the human 
intellect corresponded with or were influenced by 
th0 vicissitudes df the moon* < 

It is mdre than probable that this supposition 
originated in the case of some female, who hap- 
pened to become insane, fram a particular cause, 
when the moon was at its full, On . the recurrence 
of the same cause, at the end ctf four weeks, when 
the. moon would again be at its full, her mind 
would almost inevitably become more violently 
iisturbcid* Thi^ is a necessary ccmicidence, and 
should be distinguished from effect. 
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ClilMATE, SEXES; AGES, COMPLEXION^ 

&C. 

Insanity, especially of tbe melancholy kind, is 
supposed, by many, to prevail so much more in 
England than elsewere, that foreignei^s call it the 
English-disease. J[rno&? thought there was sonie 
foundation for the supposition, Sauvages, amOng 
the species of melancholy, has one under the title^ 
Melancholia Anglica^ and says, ** It differs from 
all others^ in being unaccompanied by fury, ovi^es 
its existence to weariness of life, and leads txi 
sciicide." This impression has been strengthened 
by an assertion of Dr. PowelVs^ in his official 
tables, in which he says, ^* Insanity appears to 
be considerably on the increase;*' and shows an 
increase, in a given time, in a proportion of 129 
to 100. That insanity is a disease peculiarly 
prevalent in England, seems to rest on no established 
basis; and the suicides of Paris, Berlin and 
Copenhagen^ are in . proportion to the rejativ^ 
population of London, as five to two for. the first* 
five to three for the second, and .three tP one for 
the third. 

Pifiel thought there were more maniacs' in 
England, than in France; and compltipented 
Willis on his power of controlling maniac§f, by. jiis 
penetrating eye. But Haslam ridicules both si|p«i 
positions, and adds, ** However Dr. Pinel may be 
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satisfied of our saperiority in this respect^ it is but 
decorous to return the compliment; and, if any 
influence were to be gained over manaical patients 
by assumed importance^ protracted staring, or a 
mimicry of fierceness, I verily believe that such 
pantomine would be much better performed in 
Paris than in London/' 

Shakespeare ridicules this prejudice in the play 
of Hamlet.— 

Graee-digger. He that is mad and sent into England. 

Hamlet. Ay, marry, 'why was he seint into Englsuid ? 

Qrave^iggfer. Why, because he was mad; he shall recover 
his wits there; or, if he do not, 'tis no great matter there. 

Hamlet. Why? 

Grave-digger. 'Twill not be seen in him there; there the 
men are as mad as be. 

Insanity, in England, is more prevalent among 
women than men, and is so far distinguishable 
from most other diseases, commoil alike to male, 
and female. This singularity may be accounted 
for by the natural processes which women undergo 
previous to conception, at parturition, and when 
preparing nutriment for children. Indeed the 
diseases to which they are subject at those periods, 
are generally remote causes of insanity. 

Puerperal Mania will be treated of in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

Insanity seems to be more frequent with person^ 
fetetween thirty and forty than during any other 
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equal period of life; the period between iwen^ 
and thirty is next in order, and then between forty 
and fifty. The French and English observations 
agree in this classification. The sufierers recover in 
proportion to their youth, and the disease is rarely 
cured at an advanced period of life. 

Patients who are in a furious state recover in a 
larger proportion than those who are depressed and 
melancholic. 

There is a marked distinction between derange- 
ment and decline of intellecjt : the former may fre- 
quently be remedied ; the latter admits of no as- 
sistance from art. Where insanity commences 
with a loss of mental faculty, and gradually pro- 
ceeds with increasing imbecility, the case may 
be considered hopeless. 

Ail authors agree respecting the difficulty of 
curing religipus madness. 

The life of an insane or idiotic person cannot 
be considered even under the best system of re« 
gulation, ceeteris paribus, equal in the probabi- 
lity of its duration to one of sound mind. There 
are indeed instances of lunatics attaining the age 
of eighty years— of idiots there is no such record j 
and it is probable that such insane persons had 
been seized with mental affection at a late period 
of life, and might have had a still longer existence, 
had not insanity supervened. Insanity tends to 
propel an undue quantity of blood to the brain. 
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and in the majority \?hp have died^ t^ t^rmioar 
tion of existence has been . considerably basoned 
by paralytic affection or apoplexy. , 

From observations worthy of confidence it 
would seem, that persons of dark complexion and 
black hair are more generally th^ subjects of n^a^: 
nia than those of fair skin, with lights brown, or 
red hair, in the proportion of 132 to 30; and 
it has been thought that the mania of the former 
is characterized by violence, while the latter 
sinks into gloom and incurable fatuity. 

Of the organs of sense^ which become affected, 
in those labouring under insanity, the ear more 
particularly suffers. Few lunatics are blind, but 
numbers are deaf. It is also certain, that in these 
persons, more delusion is conveyed through the ear 
than the eye, or any of the other senses. Indeed 
in the soundest state of our faculties we are more 
likely to be deceived by the ear than thrpugb any 
other organ of sense, 

it is not unusual for those who are in a de~ 
spending condition, to assert that they distinctly 
hear the devil urging them to self-destruction.. 

A considerable portion of the time of many 
lunatics is passed in replies to something supposed 

to be uttered. 

- 

Insane people will often for a short time con-> 
duct themselves, both in conversation and b^a^^ 
viour, with such propriety that they appear to have 
the just exercise and direction of their faculties; 
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bui if the duK^ouhie be (nrotracted until the favourite 
subject diall hare gol afloat in the madman's brain^ 
his disease will instantly become palpable* 

A beatitifal illustiation of this is contained in 
thie writings of Dr. Johnson, where the astrono- 
mer is admired as a person of sound intdlect by 
ImlaCy who always finds information and delight 
in his society. At length, hie gives Imlae his 
unbounded confidence, and imparts to hiin the 
momentous secret: " Hear, Imlac, what thou 
wilt not, without diffictilty, credit. I have pos- 
sessedf for Jive years, the reguXaikm of the wea- 
ther , and the distribution of the seasons. The 
sun has listened to my dictates, and passed from 
tropic to tropic, by my direction. The clouds, 
at my call, have poured their waters, and the 
Nile has overflowed at my command. I have 
restrained the rage of the Dog-Star, and mi- 
tigated the fervour of the Crab. The winds, alone, 
of all the elemental powers, have hitherto refused 
my authority: and multitudes have perished by 
Equinoctial tempests, which I found myself unable 
to prohibit or restrain. I have administered this 
great office with exact justice; and made to the 
different nations of the earth, an impartial divi- 
dend of rain and sunshine. What must have been 
the misery of half the globe, if I had limited the 
clouds to particular regions, or confined the sun to 
either side of the Equator?" 

To attempt an arrangement of the various theo- 
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r tes which preyail in mania, would be . an endless 
and an useless task, indeed there is no reason ta 
doubt that they all spring from one and the same 
disease* Even the terms mania and melancholia, 
raise a distinction without creating a difference. 
There are maniacs whose lives are divided betweeii 
furious and melancholic paroxysms, who under 
both forms retain the same set of ideas ; — as how- 
ever Grighton has given as four species^ — 

• 

Mania furibunda. 

Melancholia, 

Mania Mitis, 

and 
Demonomania, 

those varieties will be adopted in the following 

Essays. 
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MANIA FURIBUKDAy OR RJGJKO MAI>N1!!SS. 



LEAR. 



The word madness, is origmally gothic, and meant anger, rage. 
M^dL. (n^od.) — Hashm. 

Yet sawe I modnesse laghyng in his rage* 

Chaucer, 



This Tariety is displayed in the character of 
Lear. A temper, naturally irritable and impatient 
of coatradiction, — ^the habit of giving unrestrained 
indulgence to its caprices, and the fractiousness 
and imbecility of age, sufficiently prep9;i:ed it^ear 
on the advent of disaster for a paroxysm of in- 
sanity. 

Lear. Now our joy, 

Altbofigh the last, not least: Speak. 

CofvWja. Unhappy that I am, I cannot h^eave 
My heart into my mouth: I loye yQur majesty 
According to Qiy bond; nor more, nor less. 

Sure I shall never marry. li|^e my sisters. 
To love my father all. 

Lear. So young and 90 untender? 

Cordelia. So young, my Lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be so, thy truth then be thy dower; 

B 
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Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood; 
And, as a stranger to my heart and me. 
Hold thee from this for ever. 

Kent. Good, my liege. 

Lear. Peace, Kent, 
Step not between the dragon and his wrath. 

When the authority of Lear is afterwards ques- 
tioned by his daughter Goneril, he is so surprised, 
that he doubts of his personal identity. The 
approximations to insanity are introduced with 
great skill — they have a regular succession, and 
augment. 

This is not Lear. 
Does Lear talk thus? Speak thus? Where are his eyes? 

The succeeding speech of Goneril calls forth the 
intemperance of his rage : 

Darkness and devils. 
And afterwards: 

Detested kite, thou liest. 

At length comes his horrible denunciation, which 
is conceived in the sublimity of terrific grandeur, 
and conveyed in language admirably descriptive of 
the array of thought. 

* Hear, Nature! hear, dear Goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful! 
Into her womb convey sterility! 
Dry up in her the organs of increase, 
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That from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her. If she must teem. 
Create her child of spleen;, that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatured torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother's pains and benefits 
To laughter and contempt — that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 

When he calmly considers the indignities that 
have been heaped upon him, and reverts to the 
ingratitude of his two daughters, reflection serves 
only to increase his tortures, and he feels an appre- 
hension of supervening insanity: 

Oh! let me not be mad — not mad, sweet Heaven! 
Keep me in temper — I would not be mad. 

In many states of mental afiliction, this presen- 
timent is not uncommon. The conflict of passions 
produces palpitations and anxieties about the re- 
gion of the heart; the blood ascendi^ in flushes, 
and appears to scald the brain in its passage, and 
a crowded and increased assemblage of ideas pro- 
duce cbnfusion in the mind. Of these precursors, 
Lear experienced many intimations, and he exerts 
himself to suppress the kindling of his rage: 

Oh I how this mother swells up tow'rds my hearty 
Hysterica pasiio! Down, thou c/tm^tii^ sorrow, 
Thy element's below. 

But at last he is goaded to fury by the contu- 
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melious insultB of his two annatftf al chiMren^ and 
perceives his impetidiiig dli^tracfioti : 

O fool, I shall go mad. 

When Gonerfl and Began have barred him out, 
he alternately braVes the dtorm with Tiolent impre^ 
cations^ and conciliates it with a woundefd i^pirit. 

Blow! windsi and crack your cheeks. 

Again he endeavours to restrain the bursting 
torrent of his passion: — 

No ! I will be the pattern of all patience, 
I will say nothing. 

J «... 

And concludes a speech of exquisite beauty with a 
temperate and consoling reflection:— 

I am a man 
More sinn'd against than sinning. 

The actual perversion of his mind is now hst 
approaching.; the alarm for the continuance of 
reason increases; his restraints are less effectually 
imposed. Some internal s^isations whisper that 
the mental eclipse is commencing : 

l^y wits begin ta turn. 

Leeir ne:£t becomes a^Wtai^ >fhat he ^rartains pri^ 
vations with eslcti^ordinigiFy hBTfe^ imd tfasit cold 
and hunger do not ei^jeti ibieir ttsual mflueAJce on 
his frame. This insensibility rto ^estelrnal iimpres* 
sions is a m^rki^ ^yttl^tom of appr^diing and 
existing derangement, and it is physiologically 
accounted for by the4niinitable authw }-^ 
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Vfhuu the mind's free« 
The body^s delicate; the tempest in my mind 
Does from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there. 

Still reason, though feebly and tremulously^ 
holds the rein ; and he feels a kind of instinctive 
horror, a soreness that penetrates to the quick, and 
at which be writhes when he adverts to his daugh- 
ters: 

O, Regan! Goneril! 
Your old kind ikther, whose frank heart gave you all; 
Oh! that way madness lies: let me shun diart; 
No more of that. 

Although Lear's mind had been strained by 
the torture it had undergone, he has only hitherto 
approached the confines of madness ; he has per- 
ceived the dangerous brink on which he stands^ 
and caught in momentary glimpses the distrac- 
tions that hover round him. It is not till he comes 
in contact with the counterfeit lunatic that the 
fabric of his intellect loosens; and he presumes 
that no misfortune could have reduced another so 
low in the scale of humanity, but the sources of 
his own afl^ictioQ. At sight of £dgar, (who feigns 
madness to answer a purpose,) Jhe asks 

What! have his daughters brought mm to this pass? 
Could'i^t thou save nothing? Didst thou give them all? 

How admirable is the eontrivAUc^ and h^ow 
natural the result of this interview between JLear 
and Edgar. The king, wkh Jbis miod oppressed 
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and weakened by the ingratitude of his children, 
meets the pretended maniac, and concludes that 

• Nothing could have subdued «ature 

To such a lowness but his unkind daughters. 

Adding — 

Judicious punishment! 'twas this flesh begot 
Those Pelican daughters. 

The declension of Learns mind into raving mad*^ 
ness by force of sympathy created by the frantic 
appearance and manner of Edgar is exquisitely 
simple and natural. In stripping off his garments, 
to copy the nakedness of Edgar, Lear manifests 
the first overt act of insanity. 

Off, oSy youlendings: — Gome, unbutton here. 

Delighted with the maniac, the pitiless pelting of 
the storm is disregarded, and he leaves his friends 
unheeded to form a nearer intimacy with his 
new acquaintance: his derangement magnifies the 
wretched and apparently brainless wanderer into 
an oracle of wisdom, and a sage preceptor ; the 
remonstrance of bis attendants is disregarded, he 
lingers " to talk with this philosopher," " this 
learned Theban," "this good Athenian." He 
adheres to him with an affection and confidence 
that banish all fears for his own safety; he 
seems inspired by his associate, and his madness 
blazes with a rival flame:^ — 

To have a thousand with red burning spits 
Come hissing in upon them. 
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And again, 

The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me. 

The poet felt that the mere impertinency of 
madness could not be long sustained ; it would fail 
to excite the attention, and would lower the dig- 
nity of the scene: the deprivation of reason is 
therefore supplied by acuteness of feeling, and an 
impassioned recurrence to the source of his de- 
rangement: — 

" Then let them anatomize Regan, see what breeds about 
her heart: Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard 
beartsl" 

In the ruins of his mind many fragments of 
the stately pile still remain entirej for even mad- 
ness cannot extinguish pride and ambition : and 
in his wildest sallies recollection prompts him^ 
** that he is every inch a king j" and that when a 
Monarch ** stares'* " the Subject quakes/' — Even 
in our ashes live our wonted fires. 

The dutiful and affectionate Cordelia, hearing 
that her father wanders about " mad as the vext 
sea, singing loud," is solicitous for his restoration 
by medical sagacity and experience. She is 
informed that he lacks repose; that there 

Are many simples operative whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 

These remedial agents are employed with so much 
effect, that in the heaviness of his sleep his attend- 
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ants put fresh garments on him. In this scene 
Shakespeare displays not only a perfect knowledge 
of the disease under which Lear labours, but an 
intimate acquaintance with the course of medical 
treatment which in those days, and indeed until 
very recently, was pursued with a view to its cure^ 
It may fairly be presumed that some narcotic 
drug, some oblivious antidote^ had been adminis- 
tered in order to procure the desired repose, as 
the king's first impressions when he is awakened 
by Cordelia are obviously the broken continaation 
of a distressing dream, as if he had been roused 
before the operation of the opiate had been ex^ 
hausted :— - 

Yoa do me wrong to take me out o* the grave: — 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Cordelia inquires, '* Sir, do you know me?" 
Lear replies, '* You aire a spirit, I know ; 

When did you die ?' ' 
The gradual and imperfect return of perception, 

the glance at his sufTeringSy and the doubt of his 

personal identity, are exquisitely drawn : — 

Where have I been? 

Where am I? fair day-light? 
I am mightily abused. — L should e'en die with pity 
To see another thus. — I* know not what to say. — 
I will not swear these are my hands : let's see; 
I feel this pin prick. Would. I were as^ur'd 
Ot iny condition. 
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Afiter. these waverings he entertains suspicions of 
hia sanity:— 

— And to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. * - 

From repeated examinations he is impressed 
that Kent and Cordelia are not entire strangers; 
but the impression is feeble and obscurey-^the 
dawn of reminiscence: — 

, Hethinks I should know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful: 

At length comes that beautiful and pathetic 
burst where Nature, throwing off the imbecilities 
of age and the incumbrance of disease^ by an 
instinctive act of recollection claims the dutiful 
Cordelia :— 

Do not laugh at me; 
: For as 1 am a man I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

' The concluding scene exhibits Cordelia dead in 
the arms of her father; and amidst the tumult 
of his distraction there are some vivid gleams of 
rational tenderness and parental anxiety, alterna- 
tions of groundless hope and ilatal dii9Couragement» 
Here the poet has again manifested hi^. metaphy- 
sical acumen, . and his acquaintance with the laws 
of the human mind and its attendant- passions. 
The monarch's lamentations are awhile suspended 
that he may relate the eae^gy with ivhich; he slew 
the villain. that hanged his daughter; and this 
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temporary oblivion of his distress is an intemd to 
recount his former magnanimous achieVemenis. 
Again he returns to his departed Cordelia, and 
bewails her loss with wild lamentations and dis- 
tracted sorrow. These pangs are too violent for 
continuanct. Suddenly he feels the sense of suf- 
focation from a ru^h of blood to the brain, a fatal 
return of the " climbing sorrow" he had felt 
before. The immediate feeling of self-preserva- 
tion again interrupts his ecstacy of grief — he 
solicits assistance: — 

Pray you, undo this button. Thank you. Sir. 

His parol^ysm again returns, ian apoplectic seisEui^ 
cuts short the accents of his despair and he dies 
on the body of his murdered daughter. 

Throughout this exquisite^ character the author 
has displayed such intimate knowledge of the 
human intellect, and so correctly painted the suc- 
cesbton of mental operations, that the picture can 
only be viewed as the great masterpiece of phsy- 
chological delineation. 

Goirdel;a describes her father as wandering 
aibout, mad as the vexed sea, 

'Crowned with raMk'fitmiier tind JwrroW'Weeds, 
With harlackSf htmbckjf netiles, cw)ko<h'flawersg 
Dofnelf and all the idl^ weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com. . 

• • • • • , 

it would be unjust tiot to iiotice that thege 
**sWpIe6 tfperatiye Vbbse power will'dose \kt eye 
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of 9«g<iish," are s^lL stopagly indicative of the state 
ofLear'g mind. 

FuidiTJSB (Fumeterre, French). Fumitory , 
Famaria o^inalis^ Linn. It is commop to oui^ 
corn-fields and ditch banks. The leaves are of 
bUtefi Uste, and the jnice was formerly employej^ 
for its bittemess, in hypochondrjsm and blsu^k 
jaundice by Hoffman and others; and more lately 
by C alien in leprosy. • 

Fc[RRp WrWEEi>s. Rank, as they at^e here 
expressly called^ or strong scented, growing wild 
in the furrow^ and disgusting to the taste and 
Qther senses. 

: 'P^RixycKS. Sinapis arvensis, Linn. The 
wijd mustard q( our corn«fields, called indiffer- 
ently charlock, garlock, harlock, warlock, and,. 
t>y Fitzherbert and otiier old English writers, 
hedlock. The seeds of this plant form the pun^ 
gent Durham mustard, as those of Sinapis albor 
form the white mustard, and those of Sinapia 
nigra the common mustard. The plant rises with 
a stem of about nine inches, thickly s^t withAotr^ 
jCNP bristles. Hence the proper name should pro-^ 
bably be Aair-lock, as in Danish they. call the 
Darnel heyre and hey re-grass. As the InUer 
pungency is referred to in the former case, the 
biting pungency is referred to, here. 

HxMiiOCK. This plant requires no explan- 
ation; it is generally known to he poisonous. 

NbttIiBS. Urtica urens, Linn. Called urens^ 
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from its well-known irrUatinff power of itmgmg 

and huming. 

CucKOO-vi<ow£RS. Cardamine pratentiis, 
Linn. These flowers, the sysymbrium of Biosco- 
rides, were einployed among the Greeks and 
Romans for almost all affections of- the head. 
They at present hold a place in the Pharmacopceia^ 
as a remedy for convulsions, epilepsy, and other 
diseases of the brain or intellect. 

Dak^bl. Loliam temulentam, Linn. Called 
temulentum from its intoxicating or natcoUc pow- 
ers,* when taken alone, or intermixed with malt. 
From this deleterious property it is termed by 
Virgil tnfdix hlium. lurid lolium, and by the 
French ivraiej whence our owjdl vulgar name for 
it of nray-grass or drun^ordf-grass. 

These plants are all n;i&{ and uncultivated; of 
hitler J biting, poisonous, pungent, lurid, and c^if- 
traeting properties. Thus Lear*s crown is adrni^ 
rably descriptive or emblematic of the sources and 
variety of the' disease under which he' labours. 
The mixture of such flowers and plants could not 
be the effect of chance; ' Yet none of the Com- 
mentators have given Shakespeare credit for the 
arrangJBittent. 
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M£LAXCHOUA» OR JdELANCHOLY MAllt^lisiS/ 



BAMUBT. 



J ^ ^ -. «i . . • ■■ « . } »".".,.« 



/.. 



Melancholy. — Mdancholie, FrencA; from /ncXavoc and xoXf^ a 
kind of madnesk in which' the mind is always fixed oh one 
object :-^i^fi^oit* - 



» ■ ■ . * 



Mtt^LANCHOLT denotes a morbid affecticm elf 
iniiidi an exti^md depresi^ion of spirits^ and a dis- 
'feliish. of ^ tbose enjoyments that constitute, to a 
certain degree, the happiness of others. As the 
symptoms adyance, and the disorder becomes jexas- 
perated, there is generally some existing delusion. 
The wealthy often insist that their property is 
annihilated, and expect to be a harden on the pa- 
rish. — Those of exemplary morals conceive them, 
selves the perpetrators of the blackest crimes; and 
tioM persuasion is usiially accompanied by an into- 
larahce^of Ufe, and a crafty contrivance of moms 
for its destruction. — Such a case is Hamlet's. 

Shakespeare's Hamlet appears to have been by 
nature a volatile and ardent Prince, whose temper 
and dispositions bad suffered deep impression by 
the death of his father, the speedy marriage. o£. his 
mother, ^ and the (gnspension^ of bis; o wn . riglit con- 
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sequent on that marriage. These circumstances, 
operating suddenly on . a mind predisposed to 
gaiety and to the follies which spring from youth- 
ful effervescence^ give a tinge of melancholy to his 
train of thought which speedily but impercepti- 
bly produces an instability of intellect. Whilst 
thus suffering from mental depression the suspi- 
cion of his father's murder in4uces him to put on 
an antic disposition, that, under colour of madness, 
he may be less liable to scrutiny and more free 
scope he thereby afforded for the measures he shall 
take to arrive at full conviction. From this period 
be strives to *' wipe from the table of his memcnry 
4ill trivial fond records that youth and observation 
copied thefre/' except as those pressures may tend 
to the accomplishment of his object ; and thus, in 
-eherishing a favourite design, and permitting the 
.ghost's 

• X!S0iiimalidment.idl alone to live. 
Within the booH;afi9d volume of hia brain; 

1 - ... - 

' Ui^nwed with Imset matter^ 

Ihe^ gives growth and maturity to a ipalady, the 
-seeds of which had germinated in. his mind, 
'-wfttilf in the end heactnally labours under the infir- 
mity .wfa&h his previous, decdaration shows he but 
rintended to. feign. 

M fiereit may be^pvoper to. observe, that feigning 
^jSiadhiess 1 ia frequently . a: ikvourite . theory witii . in- 
sini^peiscns,* . 

goon after the second marriage of his mother. 



-•»<' 



Hamlet's feelings assiniie 4i ^norMcl dbaFiicter« «iid 
in lii8 first soliloquy, in the second 6eene of tAie 
fday, Ae d^nUei on suhide-^ 

O, that thi» too too sdid flesh ^ould melty 

TbaW, aiid resolVe itself into a- dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 

His canon 'gainst self-slaughter I O God! God! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world I 

Whilst tibus coptemplating the eyik of lif<9, and 
chastening his feelings by the rfefiet^ion thlit the 
Everlasting had fi:s:ed his canon 'gaiiji^t self-slaugh- 
ter, the supernatural appearance of his late father 
is communicated to him. When Hamlet receives 
the intelligence his surprise is natural* and not 
devoid of tenderness ; his examination of the pef* 
sons who had seeil the figure of the late kifig^ 
minute and pertinent; and he properly tesolves to 
watch in person, in order to be convinced of the 
reality of the vision. 

Although he had not hitherto let fall atiy hint or 
Conjecture respecting the death of his father, yet 
when alone, he displays an apprehension^^- ' 

. My father^s spirit in nxmu I all is not well : 
I doubt some foul p}ay. .Would the night wene come. 

Having promised to remember the injunctions Off 
iJie gliost whilst reason holds her seat within. his 
btrain^ he oontemphrtes vengeaniBe oh iiis imcle^ 
and determines to assiime mnAaemp tl» better .to 
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'gratify his revenge ; but takes mo meamre towards 
ike accompliskment of his purpose. ^ . i 

Speedily after, he i« again mtts^ing on the evife 
of a long life. ^^ The satirical rogue says here 
(alluding to the book he holds) that old men 
have grey beards." By the satirical rogue he 
means Juvenal in his tenth satire. 

Da spatium vitee, multos da Jupiter annos ; 

Hoc recto yultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 

S^'quam cbntintiis et quanlis longa senectus * 
' ' * Plehh malisl deformem, et tetrum ante omnia valtuin^ 
. ' Dissimilemque sui, deformem; pro cute pellem, 

Pendeotesque genas^ et tales aspice rugas^ 
. Quales umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saltus 

In vetul& scalpit jam mater simiabucci. 

« 

In the subsequent scene with Rosencrantz and 
Guildemstern^ which commences with quaint jest 
and indelicate levity, he furnishes without affec- 
tation or reserve a lamentable but natural pic- 
ture of gloom and despondency. — 

** I have of late, but wherefore I know not,^ lost all my mirth, 
fprgone all custom of exercise; and^ indeed, it goes so heavily 
wiCh my disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems 
to me a sterile promontory; this most excellent canopy, the air, 
look you, — this brave overhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire, — why, it appears no other thing 
to me than a foul and pestilent congregatipn of vapours." 

Abruptly his thoughts creak on the worn hinges 
of his: nncle-faitfaer: and ainit^inothar4 whom be 
'statei'to be •deeeiyddy^-^that ^he ts-butimad. 
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<< North-north-west ; when the wind is southerly, I know a 
hawk from a handsaw." 

The soliloquy that ensues^ in which he re- 
proaches himself for tardiness and irresolution, is 
an unconnected. assemblage of intruding thoughts 
and conflicting passions. At length, he appears 
sensible of it himself, and starts to his project of 
the play " about my brain.** — Although he had 
before declared to Horatio^ that it was '^ an ho- 
nest ghost/* he now begins to waver and timidly 
debates — 

The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devii ; and the devil hath power 
T' assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps. 
Out of my weakness, and my melancholy , 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me: 111 have grounds 
More relative than this. 

Btamlet, in the first act, describes — all the uses 

■ 

of this world as *^ stale, flat, and unprofitable ; 
and fancying that he has nothing to do in life, 
wishes for death ; but is fully impressed with a 
belief in a future state, and in the punishments 
awarded against self-murderers. At this period 
he is studious, religious, and virtuous. Whilst in 
the very act of serious reflection on an hereafter 
Horatio communicates to him that his father's spi- 
rit is in arms, and the ghost afterwards makes a 
communication which 

'^ Shakes his disposition with thoughts beyond the reaches of 

his soul.** 

6 
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Theoceforth his mind.taked <^ a more hcfrrid bent;^' 
until, ia the third act, he endeavours to recover^ 
the train of thought in which he was iadidgidg 
at the time the horrid commumcation of his&rT 
ther's murder was first made to him* This is ^ , 
very coqimon effort with those who have suffered 
mental aberrations, and the poet shews his inti«; 
mate acquaintance \ifith these affections, by? 
making Hanalet endeavour to recur to the very 
subject he was coni»ldering at the moment the pre-' 
vailing theory first entered his mind. 

Accordingly, . Hamlet in soliliquy proposes the 
very question which he had previously fully con- 
sidered and disposed of, namely what it is to 
be, and to cetxse to be. Scarcely, however, has he 
stated the premises, when he loses the connection, 
and instead of debating whether it is nobler to staf- 
fer the ills of life, than to end them by an act of 
violence, proceeds to consider whether it is possible 
to end them ; becomes unmindful of all his former 
impressions and religious persuasions^ — questions a 
future state of existence, — doubts every thing 
which he had previously believed, and comes to a 
conclusion' which outrages religion and philosophy. 

The inimitable author^ instead of displaying cor- 
rectness of metaphor, closeness of reasoning, and 
soundness of deduction, in this celebrated solilo- 
quy, has skilfully given the appearance of ration- 
ality, to the impertinence of madness. A less 
clever poet would have throwa an extravagance 
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mto the ' soliloquy, foreign to the disease under 
which his character laboured ; whereas, the great 
master, with pathalogical correctness, has given' 
to Hamlet "a happiness of reply that often 
madness hits on." 

The last instance that will be adduced of the 
uncontrollable sallies that constituted his mental 
calamity, is his conduct * at the graVe of Ophelia. 
After a season of fastidious moralising with 
Horatio, and an interchange of gross repartee 
with the grave-digger, during the fiineral proces- 
sion, the prince recognised Laertes, who^ in a 
transport of grief, leaps into his sister's grave, 
and, frantic with affliction. Calls out 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead! 

When these words^ the desponding effusions of 
a brother's love, reach the ears of Hamlet, uncon- 
scious of the solemnity of the scene, wholly forget- 
ful of his former unkindness, insensible that he 
had slain the father of Laertes, and that the death 
of Ophelia was the result of disappointed love 

and filial sorrow, he bellows from his covert 

.1-... ..• ' • 

W hat is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? Whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wand'ring stars, and makes them stand ' 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I, 
Hamlet the Dane! 

^ It is only necessary to peruse the remainder of 
the scene to stamp this violent explosion with the 
charactet of madness. After his minfd has been 
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seraoasly occupied on aQOtber subject, and reftection 
i^urns, he expresses to Horatio his extreme re^ret^r 
and, as is usual in such cases, assagns an unsatis- 
&ctory reason— 

But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself: 

For by the image of my cause, I see ' 

The portraiture of his. PU court his favours. 

But sure the bravery of his grief did put me 

Into a towering passion. 

The first symptons of Melancholia Attonita, and 
their progression to and ultimate determination 
in confirmed madness^ are illustrated with singu- 
lar exactness in the character of Hamlet; and it 
is a remarkable coincidence that every predisposing 
and exciting cause by which the author, consist- 
ently with the story of his play, could denote an 
intention of making his hero subject to paroxysms 
of insanity, has been clearly developed in the 
course of the five acts. Indeed the stages of the 
disease are distinctly marked, in regular progres- 
sion, from the first scene of Hamlet's appearance, 
when he expresses a disrelish of life, until the 
violent explosion of his maduess at the grave of 
Ophelia* 

Mr. Stevens is certainly right in saying that 
*^ Those gleams of sunshine, which serve only 
to shew us the scattered fragments of a bril- 
liant imagination crushed and broken by calamity, 
are much more affecting than a long uninterrupted 
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train of monotonous woe/' Shakespeare well 
knew bow to exhibit these successions. He was 
fully aware that reason cannot blend or amalga- 
mate with insanity; but he had observed from 
nature that they may constitute alternate strata; 
and that^ at different seasons, the same intellect 
may shine forth in reason^ blaze in madness, and 
sink in melancholic depression. 
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MANIA MlTIS; OWL^CRjiiSINESS. 



Crazy is borrowed from the French ecrasx, crushed, broken; 
as we say a person is cracked* 



The mental distemper of Ophelia is that of 
sorrowing distraction^ Confiding in the sincerity 
of Hamlet, she had listened to his addresses, and 

Sucked the honey of his music vows, 

sufficiently to imbibe the contagion of love. 

Laertes, aware of the state of her afiection, 
cautions her against the attentions of the Prince. 
Her feelings, however, are on every occasion 
made subservient to the views of her father, who 
after commanding her to have no speech with the 
Lord Hamlet, now bids her walk alone that she 
may have an interview with him — 

Read on this book, 

That show of such an exercise may colour 

Your loneliness. 

• •••«•«•• 

I hear him coming — diet's withdraw, my lord. 

The conduct of Hamlet, during the remainder 
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of the scene, excites strong sympathy towards 
the fair Ophelia, who is ' made to feel that 
all her hopes of reciprocal affection are for ever 
blighted. 

The conflicts of duty and affection, hope and 
fear, which successively agitated Ophelia's gentle 
bosom, were of themselves sufficient to dissever 
the delicate coherence of a woman's reason. Her 
lover's ardent passion seemed to her to have 
subsided into cold indifference. Delicacy of sen- 
timent had been succeeded by indecent scoffing 
and contemptuous insult, and when the hapless 
maiden saw her aged parent sink into the grave, 
not in the course of natural decay, but by the 
reckless infliction of that hand* she had fondly 
hoped to unite with her own, her susceptible 
mind, unable to sustain such powerful pressures, 
sank beneath their accumulated weight: 

Nature is fine in lore: and where 'tis fine 
It sencU some ptecious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 

In the madness of Ophelia therie are no intervals 
of reason; she exhibits a state of continuous 
distraction, and though she is presented to obser- 
vation in only two short scenes, the duration 
is sufficient for the effect; for the poet has contrived,' 
with exquisite skill, to dart through the cloud 
that obscures her reason occasional gleams of 
recollection, to indicate that disappointed love and 
filial borrow crtill agonise her tendeir bosom. 
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White , fait ihrottd as thd mountain snow, 
Larded all with sw^et flowers. 

Which hewepty to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 
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To morrow is Saint Valentine's day, 

Air in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window 

To be your Valentine. 

Then up he rose and don'd his clothes, 

And dupp'd the chamber door, 
Let in the maid, that out a nudd 

Never departed nu^. 

* 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more perfect 
than the picture of disease given by Shakespeare 
in this scene of Ophelia^s. Every medical profes-^ 
sor who is familiar with cases of insanity, will 
freely acknowledge its truth. The snatches of 
songs she warbles contain allusions strongly indi- 
cative of feelings of an ero^tc tendency, (€>wf-amor,) 
and are such as under the chaster guard of reason 
she would not have selected. This slight with- 
drawing of the veil, without disgusting by its 
entire removal, displays at once the pathalogical 
correctness and the exquisite delicacy of the Poet. 
Throughout the short display of Ophelia's 
derangement a mournful syippathy is kindled, 
and it is evidently heightened by our- previous 
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acquaintance with her bemrty, ^ntleness, and 
modesty. Thie incoherent fragmetits of diiboiirse, 
abrupt transitions, and absurd images/ that ordi- 
narily provoke levity, here awfully repress it; 

They say that the owl wa^ a baiter's daughter — Lordl we 
know what we afe, bvt know ntH what we onkj be. 

• ••«•••#« 

I hope ail will be well. \^e must' be patieiit: but I cannot' 
choose but weep to think they have laid him i^h6 cold gfe!|Gt^iid» 
My brother shall know of it> and so I thank you for your good 
counsel. Come, my coach! good night, ladies; good nighty 
sweet ladies, good night, good nj^lit. 

That reader or spectator is little to be envied 
who could smile at Ophelia's disytraction^ which 
from gentle breasts must extort sighs, and sqIhih 
and tears — ^those attributes^ of feeling that ennoble 
our nature. 

If any thing could heighten omr admiratioa^ 
of Shakespeare, after a careful examination of 
the lifp of the unfortiinate Ophelia, it would be the; 
exquisite contrivance of her death :-^ * 

Yqujp sister'* drom'd> LadrtBes. 
There is a willow grows ascaunt the broofc, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassjf stream ; 
' "fherewitli fantastick garTands did she malce 

6f erowii-fbwers, nettie^» daMes, and lotig-purpl^s ; 
i)h*t liberal skeij^ei&gii^^nlbther name, 
Bm our coM maids do dendkneif s-fiagers' call tkeor: . . . 
. Theie on the pendant bowv her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang^ an envious sliver broke.; 
When down her weedy trophies and tiertfelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes ifMkX ini^ ; 
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Andy mermaid-likey awhile they bore her up^. 
Which time she chaunted snatches of old.tuoes; 
As one incapable of her own distress, 
Or like a creature native and ihdu'd 
Unto that element: bat long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heiavy with their drink, 
Puird the poor wretch from h#r melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

The admirable selection of plants which formed 
the fantastic crown of Lear/ has been already 
noticed. The coronet wreath of the lovely Ophelia 
famishes another instance of Shakespeare's know- 
ledge and admiration of flowers. 

The queen describes the garland as composed of 
crow-flofverSf nettles, daisies and long^purples y 
and there ought to be no question that Shakespeare 
intended them all to havfe an emblematic tneaning. 
" The crow-flower/* is a species of lychnis^ alluded 
to by Drayton, in his Polyolbion. It is the 
lychnis flos cuculi of Linneeus and Miller, and the 
1. pulmaria sylvestris of Parkinson; — the I. cuculi 
flos of C. Bauliin. It is of considerable antiquity^ 
and is described by Pliny under the name of 
adontitis. The more common English name 
is meadow-lychnis, or meadow-campion. It is 
sometimes found double in our own hedge-rows — 
but more commonly in France^ and in this form 
we are told by Parkinson, it was called " The 
fay re Mayde of France ^ It is to this name and 
t^ this variety that Shakespeare alludes i^ the 

present instancy. 
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The *• long-purples" are commonly called " dead- 
men Vhands" or « fingers." 

Our cold maids do dead-mens'-fingers call them. 

The "daisey'* (or day^s-eye) imports " the pure 
virginity/* or " spring of life/* as being itself 
" the vii^pb bloom of the year/* 

The intermixture of nettles requires no com- 
ment^ their stinging properties have been already 
noticed. 

Admitting the Correctness of this interpretation, 
the whole h an exquisite specimen of embleiiiatic^ 
or picture-writing. . They are all wild flowers, 
denotiiig .the bewildered state of the beautiful 
Ophelia's own faculties j and the order runs thus, 
with the meaning of each term beneath : — 

GKOW-FLOWERS. KBTTLE8. OAISISS. LONO-FUEPLES. 

^ J f stiiDg: to I Her yirgin under the cold\ 

Fayremayde l^he quick | bloom. hand of death. J 

** A fair maid stung to the quick, her virgin bloom under 
the cold band of death.** 

It would be difficult to fancy a more emblematic 
wreath for this interesting victim of disappointed 
love and filial sorrow. 



Sweets to the sweet, farewell 1 



I th9ught thy bride-bed to have deck'd, sweet maid^ 
And not have Btrevc^d thy grave. 
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DI^MONOMANIA, OH OSSXSSl, *^ ONJt BESihE 



HIMSELF. 






/ 



^ SDOAIU 



Dkmokiacus or Demoniaci be the Latin words. In Qjr^I^f^ it 

it is napaed, JDemmicf. In En^lysHe^ it is name4; JEfe or 

they the u^ich be mad, and possessed tf the devyll^ w depyUes; 

and theijr propertie \i to hiirt and ^11 themselfe^ or els to 

' hiirt and kyll any other thynge; ^erefbi-e, le't evieiry man 

^ * 4)ew«re of 'them, ahdliepe them* in a rfure <5tt8tody ^ ' 

Tf^e (!ai^se ^ this matter. 

This matter doth passe all maner sicknesses and diseases, 
and it is a fearefqll and terrible thyng ' to see a devyli or 
(|f y^ylbs should have so mnche and ^o greate a power over 
men^ as it is specified of such pers<^ns dyyers tymes. 

Doctor Andrewe J^oorde's Breviary qf 
Health, published in 1557* 

• . - _ ' ' '^ - 

^» in I « I ■ 

Tbe madne^ii of Edgar is.^ assiinaptjon, but 
mmt bay^ b^en drawn from su£fering nature, and 
fornisbes another proof of Shakespeare's intimate 
acquaintance with the varieties of madness. 

" The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam Begg^rs^ who with roaring voices 
Stiike in then: num'd and mortified bare arms 



' Pins, woQjdea pricks, nails, spi%a of rosemary: 
And wiith this horrible i)bje.ct, from.lpw farms 
Poor pelting villages, sheep cotes, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity." 

Such counterfeits as Edgs^r describes were very 
xommon at th^ period^ at which S^^^bospe^^re 
wrote. 

Before die iMusiop of ^ pl^ijUgQtlirojpiic 9pmt had 
provided a rjecept^de for jii^liips th^t wer^ in^^"" 
rable and dai^^fioiusly 4i?9os^9 t^J. W^^^ ^^f^ 
^d to wandtf an^ Jlwy oo^tjrihijtjiQftS by iwyittg 
comjpa^sioa or e^i^jiti^g'^lfinii^ The santimepit ot 
jpaty Ih^S' always been largely extended to those th^t 
^e bereft of th^ir reaspn ; som^ weiak and superfitif- 
tionspersons have even conside)*^d their ipcoheri^UjOe 
to spring fron^ inspiration^^ an4. be^eved ^fi^ de- 
nunciations to . be prophetic* By the cof^er^te 
of the lower classes^ ^ey vf^jfe gepe^atly relic^v^: 
but when their hallucinations were aflQa^j^ wh^n 
funtastical^ arrayed they e^l^bited their ridV^u- 
lous antics they becaipe the ^is^hievoii^ ^port^ 
of the yountger of both sexesi . ^d were hpqted an4 
chased from the village : w^ when tj^ix im^poi^^ 
tunities were bolder^ qif they <:;9]]aii|utt4^d depre^j^ 
ti^ons^ they fell under the serious displ^aswe of 
the magistrate and were '^ wbipt from tythipgj^ 
^thing, and stocked, pu^shed, and iviprij^soned/' 

Although thesie wretched person!^ receiv^ the 
ineans of subsistence from private chftrityr yet 
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they were interdicted from all intercoarse wit|i 
society: like lepers, they were kept at arms* 
length; the morsel that supported nature was 
cast them as to a dog; and, by pe;^mission, they 
reposed in outhouses, deserted hovels, or the stalls 
of cattle. These interdictions, the result of fear, 
disgust, or contempt, fortunately prevented the 
malady from descending to posterity. 

This scant benevolence, extended to the real 
victims of intellectual calamity, soon created * a 
iswarm of impostors, who ranged in all directions, 
counterfeiting this severe affliction and prostituting 
intellect, the fairest gift of heaven, to excite cha- 
rity by the simulation of madness. They pre- 
tended to have been discharged as incurables frotai 
Bedlam, or as beings under cure, and exhibited a 
iNrazen badge fastened round the arm, with an in- 
scription purporting that they belonged to that 
hospital, and were proper objects of compassion 
and relief. 

Privation of reason being considered the great- 
est affliction to which humanity is subject, wan- 
dering lunatics were regarded as objects worthy of 
as deep commiseration as Lazarus himself, and were 
c^\ed Abraham* s men; and the impostors were 
said to be sham Abrahams.— -Hence the origin of 
the vulgar phrase of shamming Abraham. 

Handle Holme, in his academy of arms ' attd 
blazons, describes these impostors-^" The Bedlam 
is intl^ same garb, vrith a long staff, and a cow 



or ox horn by his tide; but his clothing' is more 
fantastick and ridiculous; for being a tnadtnan^ / 
he is madly decked and dressed all over with 
ijbands^ feathers, cuttings of cloth, and what 
not, to make him seem a madman or one dis- 
tracted, when he is no more than a dissembling 
knave/' 

In Decker's Bellman of London, is another ietc- 
count of these wanderers: — ''He swears he hiath 
been in Bedlam, and will talke fantastically of 
purpose; you see pinnes stuck in sundry places 
of his nak^ flesh, especially in his arms, which 
uaine he gladly puts himselfe. to, only to make you 
believe he is out of his wits. — He calls himself by 
the name of "Poore Tom" and coming near any 
body, cries, " Poore Tom is a-cold — ' " 

Aubrey, in his M. S. remains of Gentilisme and 
judaisme, says, ^' Before the civil wars, I remem- 
ber Tom a Bedlams went about begging; — they 
had been such as had been in Bedlam, and come 
to some degree of sobernesse, and when they were 
licensed to go out, they had on their left arme 
tti armilla of tinne printed about three inches 
breadth, which was sodered on." 

So considerable was the inconvenience created 
by this profligate system of mendicity, and so 
greatly had the imposters augmented, that the de- 
ception was publicly exposed in the London 
Oazette, in the year 1975. 



*^ Wherean several yagprant penpnt do wahder. about tte 
City of London and countries, pretending themselves to h^ 
Lunatics, under cure in the hospital of Be^thlem, ^cominonly 
called Bedlam, with brass plates about their arms, and inscnp- 
tions thereon ; These are to give notice, that there is no such 
liberty -giVen io any patients kept in the ssiid honipital for thetf 
&ktb^ neither is tey sndi plate, its a distinctioi, Or mark, piif 
upon any lunatic during their being kept there, or when disi» 
charged thence ; and that the same is a faUe pretence to colour 
their wandering and begging, and to deceive the people, to the 
dishonour of the government of that hospital/* 

Enter Edgar ^ disguised as a Madman • 

** Away ! the foul fiend follows me T' 

** Who gives any thing to poor Tom ? whom the foul fiend 
hath led through fire and through flame. — Tom^s a cold — do 
poor Tom ^otae eharity whom the foul fiend vexes/' ' 

** This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet; he begins at Curfew 
and walks till the first cock^— he. gives the web and the pin," 

[diseases o£ the eye, — a cataract,} 

'^squints the eye, and makes the hare-lip; mildews the white 
nAeat/ and hurts the ppor creature of earth .'^ 

**Ther Prince of Darkufess h a gen'tfemsCn^ Modo he is 
adted, dutdMAhu."^ . 

<^ Fn^teretto calls mr, and^ tells me Ndro is «ii< angler itt 
the Lake of Darkness. Pray innocent^ and beware the fouljl 
fiend.-:^" 

Under tbi^ variety of iliadneiiSy all the bodily 
a£focti<nis, wbefifaer of disease or priyation,^ are 
Mhrtd by a: mystetious origin^ and attributed to 
supernatural agency. Theifvei is a mxf^i&ceAce ia 
the supposition of demoniacal controul^ admirably 
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adapted to the exuberadt fancy and eitalti^ ptide of 
•madness. * 

The vitiations qf taste or the oppressions 6f the 
stomach from indigestion are readily interpreted 
liy.the wretched sufferers as the effects of malig- 
fOant fiends, and the machinations of ihvisibie 
^isonersy — 

** Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the standipg pool." 
" Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for two white herring^ : 
'^ Croak not, black angel, I have no food for thee,^ 

■• ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

The diseased perceptions by the ear are recon- 
ciled, as the fatal communications of diabolical 

power, 

- ■ • • 

** Frateretto calls me ; and tells me, Nero is an angler in 
^e Lake of Darkness." 

At length a system is fonnedy which is ike 
consummation of insanity , and life passes away in 
the fancied enjoyment of beatic visions, or is pain- 
fully spun out under the terror of tyranny inflic- 
tion by infernal masters. 

Some curious accounts of Demoniacs are given 
in Dr. Etarsnefs Declaration, jprihted in 1603 — 
Frateretto, Flibbertigibbet, Hobbididance, (all 
mentioned by Edgar), were three devils of the 
round, or morrice. 

** Five fiends have been in poor Toiti at once; of Lust, as 
Obidicut; Hobbididance, Prince of Darkness; Mahu, of 
stealing; Modo, of murder; Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and 
mowing-; toho sinee panases ehamhermmdt and waiting-fcamen.^' 

I 
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WarburtoHf speaking of. the imposture exppsed 
l)y Harsnetf says, " While the Spaniards were pre- 
paring their Armada against England, the Jesuits 
were here busy at work, to promote it by making 
.converts : One method they employed was, to dis- 
,possess pretended demoniiacks ; . by which artifice 
they made several hundred converts amongst the 
common people. The principal scene of this farce 
was laid in the family of one Mr. Edmund Peckbam^ 
a Roman-Catholic, where Marwood,,a servant of 
Anthony Babington's (who was afterwards exe- 
cuted for treason,) Trayford, an attendant* upon 
Mr. Peckham, and Sarah and Friswood Williams 
and Ann Smith, three chambermaids in that fa- 
mily, came into the priest^s hands for cure. But 
the discipline of the patients -was so long and 
severe, and the priests so elate and careless, with 
their success, that the plot was discovered on the 
confession of the parties concerned, and the con- 
trivers of it deservedly punished/* 

Thus Shakespeare, instead of making the as- 
sumption by Edgar a mere display of fanta^stic 
<absurdity, skilfully used it as a medium for sati- 
rising the .follies and vices of the age in which 
he lived. 

Lear. " What hast thou been ?** 

Edgur. A serving man, proud in heart and mind; that 

curled my hair ; wore gloves in my cap, wine [oved I deeply, 

. dice. dearly, and in woman out-paramoured the Turk. False 

of hearty .%ht of. ear, bloody of hand, hog in sloth, fox in 

«st/ealthf wolf in greediness, 4og im madness, lion in jprejJ' 
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' Harsnet says, " Shortly after they (the spirits) 
were all cast forth^ and in sach indnner as Mr. 
EdDiiunds directed them, which was, that eirefy 
devil should depart in some certaine forme, repi'e- 
senting either a heast or some other creature that 
had the resetablance of that sinnie whereof he was 
the chief adthor ; whereupon the spirit of pride 
departed in the forme of a pencocke; the spirit of 
sloth in tlie likeiilfess of an asse; the spirit of ent>ie 
in the similitude of a dog; the spirit of gluttony 
in the form of a wolje; and the other devils also 
had in their departure their particular Itkenei^ses^ 
agpreeable to their natures/* • " 

This explanation by JDr. JBLarsnet (Archbishop 
6f York) leads to the consideration of another 
theory in madness, which Sduvages speaks of in 
the following terms. ** Duos lycanthropos se vidi^ 
testatur Donatus ab Altomari qui per avia vaga- 
bantur, cadavera humana aut partes eorum secum 
gest^ntes; de csetero luridos, siccos, adustos, siti- 
entes eos depingit, at locomoriam omnino referant." 

This variety is called Melancholia Zoanthropia 
and the sufferer labours under the delusion, that * 
he is a wolf^ and howls in imitation of that animal. 
The classical reader will probably associate the 
term lycanthropos with what he has read or heard 
of the Neuriy a people of Livonia, who were sup- 
posed to have the power of transforming them- 
selves at pleasure into wolves, and who are noticed 
by Pomponius Mela, !Herodotus, and others. — 
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Oil considering Harmefs exposure qf the coarse 
punmed by the priests to deceive their patients^ 
with the classification of the species of insanity by 
SauvageSf it appears probable tliat the whoto of 
the tradition is founded in mental disease : the 
Greeks certainly had a malady to which they gave 
the Bsmecf LycaiUhropyf a frenzy in which th& 
patient fancied himself possessed by a -wolf ; stnd 
wolf^mania has frequently cpmeliindefr the obser« 
vaticm of physicians in England. Afiiold would 
class it under the species notional delirium. \ak^ 
posters are frequently seen in country towns, Who 
have a method of heaving their stomachs^ to im- 
pose- a belief, that they have, as they say, — aiwolf 
in the belly. This is a species of mendidt^, simil^&r 
to that assumed by Edgar, only the pretended 
demoniac makes a wdlf his devil. 
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HEBEPITAAT PRBDTSPOSltlON TO MANIA' 

i . • : . . ... •■■.«... 

f^ It is a melanchaly reflection/' says Dr. Good 
in his study of medicine, *^ that insanity is often: 
the result of an hereditary predisposition. Thisy 
indeed, has been denied by a few writers; but 
their opinion has unhappily, been lost in the 
concurrent voice ^ those who have thought diff^v 
ently> and the irresistible evidence of daily facts;^' 
Mysterious as the snbject Js, we have peipetnal 
proofs that a peculiarity of mental characteKSf 
is just as propa^ble as a peculiarity of CQr-« 
poreality; and hence, wit, madxiess, and idiotismy 
are as distinctly an heir-loom of some families, as 
soroiiila, consumption, or cancer." . . 

^' Every medical man possessed of a moderate 
share of experience must have bbserved that the 
children of those who have been insane are more 
liable to attacks of delirium and alienation of 
mind than the descendants of other people; inso- 
much that ivhen a numerous family has sprung 
from parents who are tainted, it rarely happens 
that' insanity is not produced in some of that 
family during part of their lives, by any slight 
exciting causes. If they marry and beget chil^ 
dren, the same thing is also observed among them. 
This fact makes us conclude, that many haVe an 
hereditary right, or in othor words, are born with 
a predisposition to the complaint." CrigkUm, L64* 
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Dr. Reid has justly observed that '' To be well 
bom^'* is a circumstaoce of real importance; but 
not in the sense in which that expression is usuali(y 
employed. The most rabstantial privileges of birth 
are not those which are confined to the descendahtat 
of noble ancestors. 

Nothing can be more obvious, than that one who! 
is aware of a decided bias in his own pei^on to*: 
wards mental derangement, 6nght to shun the 
chance of extending and perpetuating, with'out 
any assignable limit, the ravages of such a calai 
mity. In a case like this, the^ marriage itself is a 
transgression of morality. He who inflicts on any 
one individual the worse than deadly wound of 
insanity, knows not the numbers to which its 
venom may.be communicated; he poisons a public 
stream, out of which multitudes may drink; he 
is the enemy, not of one man, but of mankind. 

All observations concur in acknowledging, that 
there are many circumstances in which children 
resemble their parents: It is very common to see 
them resemble one of their parents in countenance; 
and when there are several children, some will 
bear the likeness of the father, and others of the 
mother. Children often possess the make and 
fashion of the body, peculiar to one, or other, of 
their parents, together with their gait and voice« 
The transmission of personal deformities, is equally 
curious. "I am acquainted** says Dr Haslam 
** with Scperson in this town^ whose middle and ring 
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finger are united^ and act a^ one : all the children 
of this man carry the same defect. A toe nail^ 
particularly twisted, has been traced through three 
generations, . on .the same foot and toe. Abundant 
instances might beadduced.on this subject: there 
is scarcely a fajnily that cannot, produce something 
io; confirmation.'* Is it then surprising that diseases 
should be hereditary ? or at least, that the children 
of parents suffering under them, should be more 
susceptible of those particular diseases, than if 
they had sprung from an untainted stock. 
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, . .PUBBPBRAI. INSANITY. 

This form of mania has been treated c^, in 
one of the papers of Medical Transaqtions, by 
Dr. Robert Gooch. He says, '/ It is w^ known 
that some women who are perfectly sane at all 
other times become deranged after ddivery^ and 
that this form of the disease^ is called Puerperal 
Insanity*" The knost common time for it to be- 
gin is a few- days or a few weeks, after delivery; 
sometimes it happens after several months, daring 
nursing, and soon after weaning. It is said some- 
times to arise at the commeiicement of labour. 

^^ The approach of the disease is announced by 
symptoms which excite little apprehension, be- 
cause they so often occur, without any such termi- 
nation; — the pulse is quick, without any manifest 
cause; the nights are restless, and the temper is 
sharp. Soon, however, there is an indiscribable 
hurry and peculiarity of manner, which a watchful 
and experienced observer, and those accustomed 
to the patient will notice; her conduct and lan- 
guage become wild and incoherent, and at length 
she becomes decidedly maniacal. It is fortunate 
if she does not attempt her life before the nature 
of the malady is discovered. 

*' When the disease appears under the form of 
melancholia, it commonly begins some months 
after delivery, and comes on gradually : the pati- 
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eiit h«3 raffered in her health from nursing, expe- 
riences a failure of memory, confusion of mind, 
and an irresistible and inexplicable depression of 
spirits; she finds it difficult to think on any sub*^ 
ject long; her domestic accounts bewilder her, she 
is dissatisfied about herself, and full of anxiety. 
This state continues in a greater or less degree 
for several weeks. At length it becomes more 
marked; her countenance is mournful and down- 
cast^ she is silent and thoughtful, fancier that she 
has some serious disease, accuses herself of some 
moral depravity, and supposes herself an object of 
pitnishment and scorn. 

'^ It is needless here to give a minute and detailed 
^iscription of mania and melancholia in child-bed 
nr suckling women; it is generally like mania 
and melancholia under other circumstances; but 
J may here remark, (what those who have care* 
fully observed the affections of the jaervQus systew 
will readily acknowledge), that when ; once Hs 
functions are greatly disordered, there is no end to 
the diversity which the symptoms are capable df 
assumipg/' 

" When once it has begun, its durWion is very 
idiffsrent in different cases; sonietimes it sub- 
sides in a few days, or even hours;— but this is 
rare;-««it commonly lasts several weeks, or even 
months; but of ninety-two cases of puerperal 
insanity admitted into the' hospital de la SaJpi^ 
tri^re at Paris, two lasted two years; and thirty <• 
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six (that is, more than one-third,) went uncnred* ' 
It is a' common opinion that puerperal insanity is' 
harmless to life; most cases, it is true, terminate^ 
ftivourably.- Those who consider puerperal niania- 
as a disease ultimately harmless to life and under*^ 
standing, will be surprised at the proportion of 
incurables anfd deaths in this hospital; the only^ 
way to explain it is by supposing that none but 
those cases which resist the ordinary treatment at 
home, that is, the picked bad cases, find their way 
to this institution." .' 

*' Some women are so liable to insanity in thet 
puerperal state, that they have been deranged 
in 'many successive confinements; this, however, 
is far from being always the case. I have known 
several who having been afiected with mania 
after lying-in in the country, have, in their next 
confinements, come to town to be attended ; they 
were long and carefully guarded from noise and 
agitation, dieted cautiously, purged frequently; 
and although apprehensions were long entertained 
about them, completely escaped their former 
attack. 

" As to the causes of this di^ase, the chief seems 
to be that peculiar state of the sextuil syst&m which 
occurs after delivery; in many instances the only 
remarkable circumstance about the patient, is,->-that 
she has been delivered, or is nursing; yet there 
is another cause which greatly contributes to the 
excitement of this disease,--^a considerable inter«»^ 
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rdptioaof that mental tranquillity so requisite 
dorifig the siiseeptibility of the puerperal state; 
the frequent admission; of boisterous persons into 
the lying-in rpoinj anofficious, eager, irritable 
nurse, or relative, .who, with th^ best possible 
intentions, is €iontinually doing the worst possible 
tbing^i sudden and .yiolent agitation, domestic 
toxieties^ .and misfortunes, have preceded and 
apparently contributed to the appearance of th^ 
disease,. Still patifents often lie-in, are disturbed, 
irritated, frightened, depressed, and shocked, 
without beconiing insane ; hence we must take 
into the account at least a predisposing cause ^-a 
susceptibility of the brain.*' 

• " Whenever it is possible, the patient should be 
confided to a nurse accustomed to the task, she is 
n«t equally safe under the care of any other, how- 
ever intelligent and discreet ; these nurses learn 
by experience all the arts which such patients em- 
ploy for the attainment of their object, and regu* 
btrly and . methodically secure the. knife, garter^ 
door, . and window* &c. There i$ no contrivance 
to which the patient can resort, which they have 
not learat by practice to anticipate ; it is a strik- 
ing example of the ; superiority of an ordinary 
mind, disciplined, over a fertile but undisciplined 
cunning.*' 

. In another part of the paper, Doctor Goqch 
says, ''above all things, i;iever attempt the re- 
movsdl of h^ delusions by argument; and yrhea^ 
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the violence of the ^ifeease Mias subladed, facilUate 
the recovery of her natural feelings and facultiw 
by presMiting their natural ofejectSr" 

It would be difficult to add any thing to 1^ 
excellent paper which might be useful to the 
general reader. The whole progress of the dis-^ 
ease is so cleady and so correctly marked, that 
those who have ever watched a case of puerperal 
mania will at once acknowledge its truth j and 
those who have never been led to such observatton 
m^y almost trace the growth of the malady in the 
statements so familiarly put forth by Doctor 
Oooch. 

One remark of importance may be made to 
guard the reader from misunderstanding the 
fMons of ''facilitating the recovery of natural 
feelings and iaculties by presenting their natural 
objects." 

When the violence of the disease has sub* 
sided—- the husband should see the patient but 
seldom, and then only in the presence of other 
persons. Powerful reasons render this precaution 
absolutely necessary, even during convalescence; 
and several months should elapse after the patient 
Appears to have perfectly recovered before any 
closer intercourse ought to be allowed. — On a rigid 
observance of this may the happiness of future Issue 
depend. — Many a wretdi has suffered death under 
the laws of his country, by reason of a mental inctf-* 
padbf to receive moral fmpr€«9iM#.«^Thts is a €im^ 
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sideration of ihe most appalling kind. The propaga- 
tion of mania^ epelipsy, or fits, may be looked to as 
almost inevitably consequential en a renewal of 
sexual intercourse before the perfect recovery of 
the female from a state of puerperal mania* The 
mere apprehension, of entailing on a child 3uch 
horrible maladies ought to raider men cautious^ 
bat to condemn from its birth a kaman being to i^ 
state of mind ^susceptible to the wotst impulset 
of the brute, but vrhqlly incapable of receiving 
moral or religiouis jimpressiipzis,. is a crime at Which 
wick^ness itself might start baok appalled^ 
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COMPARATIVE BANGER 

OF FIRST AND SUBSEatTE^T CHILD-BIRTHS/ 

. i ■ . 

■' Pregnancy lis so usually consequent on an inter- 
course between the sexes, that it is pretty gene- 
rally believed to be a, state favourable to health 
ancl long life. It is certainly presumptive evt-^ 
deuce of the party l)eing in health. An enquiry 
whether the state of celibacy or of pregnancy be 
the more fs^vonrable to longevity, would admit of 
much being said on both sides. 

Some physicians of great attainment and very 
extensive practice are of opinion that '' breeding 
women are liable to all the diseases of women 
who do not breed, (with a very trifling differ- 
ence,) and besides these to the diseases peculiar 
to lying-in." Others of equal merit and obser- 
vation affirm, that '^ the pregnant state renders 
the constitution less susceptible of receiving vari* 
ous diseases to which all persons are liable. That 
the constitution in breeding women is so intent on 
the work of bringing to maturity the fruit of the 
womb as to be less acted on by causes which 
under other circumstances would be sufficient to 
produce disease, and that it is well known that 
the progress of various diseases, but especially 
consumption, is not uncommonly suspended and 
sometimes entirely stopped by pregnancy.'* 
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No useful purpose would be answered by setting 
the question at rest and showing the di^rent mteis 
of mortality amongst single women^ breeding 
W^men/ and married women who do not breed; 
the Work of procreation would not be retarded 
or promoted by ail accurate knowledge of the 
restrlts; but as it rarely happens that a suffi-^ 
dent number of cases come under the personal 
observatidti of any one medical man, to enable 
him to ascertain correctly the comparative danger 
bi chitd-hirth amongst women of different ages 
and in different labours, and as no professor has 
hitherto taken the trouble to Arrange and publish 
observations on a point of certainly some imports 
ance, a few remarks will be here introduced on 
the subject. . • 

It is not within the scope of the present. work 
to publish tables of the numbers who die by 
the act of labour. Little faith would be placed 
in thenij even though they were published by 
a physician^ unless he should give his dato. also. 
The enquiry necelssarily involves many nice dis^ 
tinctions; women are reported as dying in child^ 
bed whose deaths, strictly speaking, are not ^t 
*all attributable to pregnancy or child-birth* If 
a woman die during the month of child-bed bf 
consumption, scarlet fever, typhus, or toy oth^r 
disease, she is reputed to have died in chUd^bedf 
and her death is so registered. The same report 
is frequently made in cases where prematuire' la- 
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boftr » incited by any disease of whick the votflan 
diet, althciiy^h tliat disease was in no wiay conse^ 
qaent <^ or incidental to the puerperal state.-^ 
These yetty circnmstances may serve to show the 
impracticability of publishing satisfactory, dote 
even as to the general number of deaths in child^ 
birth; but ivirhen m addition to these it is con- 
sidered, that the number of deaths by the- first 
and every subsequent labour at every year of 
life in which pregnancy can happen^ must be 
ascertained and made a subject of comparison, *it 
will be obvious that a publication of the materials^ 
or reasoning, to justify a prognosis, would be liext 
to impossible. 

'• The mortality in first labours, selected from the 
general mortality by child-birth, will appear, lo 
foe in the proportion of 114 to 100, and there 
is no f eason to doubt that first labour is attended 
with greater danger than the second, third, fourth, 
ififtb^ or sixth, among young women; but that after 
'Several labours^ the immediate amsequencei of cbildw 
-birth are still more dangerous to life than the del 
-of a first kxhouTf and that every subsequent biritfi 
is attended with incre^bsved risk. 

Where a first pregnancy takes place in the mid- 
dle of life, the same ecttisequenees which frequentiy 
follow the birth of a ninth or tenth child by a 
young woman, may be expected at a foartfa or 
fifth labour of a woman of more advanced age. " 
' ^ These remarks are intended to apply strietiy fo 
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the dangers df (^Kid^nrtk and its immediate con^ 
^uences, distingaished from the state of preff- 
nancy 9 with respect to which a very different 
(prognosis might be formed. 
' 'The following singtdar question affecting the 
title to a peerage, 4ia5 recently tmllergone discus-* 
mon, and may be properly introdaced in this chap- 
teri 

'* Whether it is possible from the coarse of na^ 
tare that a child should be begotten on llie 30th of 
January, and bom ^at an interval of three hun- 
dred and eleven days — that is, upon the 7th or 
8th of De<*ember?*' ' 

To this question, Doctor Augustus Bozzi 
Granville, after citing Tarious cases, answered 
that he was not aware of any circumstance that 
6ould render it impossible. 

Dr. John Conquest * knew, in the course of his 
pActice, of one woman that was certainly preg- 
nant for, at least, ten months. He added-^-^ 
that time, I disbelieved all the cases which I had 
previously heard. I had been in the habit of 
laughing at them as a public lecturer; but sd 
strong was the evidence, from the most minute 
iiivestigation of this case, that I was compelled 
to admit the accmracy of this woman's statement^ 
and my former convictions were very much 
ttbaken. The same thing occurred ^o -this wo- 
tna:n at her -subsequent confinement; she ex- 
tended the time Ihen/ ^certainly, ^ lour we^ks ; 
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she ha« since borne thret children at the expira- 
tion of the ninth month; the three last children 
have been considerably smaller than the two in-^ 
termediate children. — I have also had^ under my 
immediate observation, the case of a lady, who haa 
borne nine children, and who, on some aqcomit 
or another, has been able five times to determine 
exactly the day on which she should be confined, 
and her predictions have been verified in some 
cases; but in one confinement she exceeded, tha 
time by a month and two days, and this woman 
brought forth by far the largest child I had ever 
seen^ after a very protracted labour; her laboun 
in general being so slight, that in by far the ma- 
jority of cases, the children have been born before 
either nurse or medical attendant could be at hand* 
— After labour has commenced I have known the 
time for its perfection to be extended by mental 
agitation, in at least fifty cases.— I have- also 
known cases of gestation protracted by mental 
agitation,— -cases in which the mental afiection 
has been so great as to destroy the vitality of the 
child. 

John Sabine, Esq< and Doctor Samuel Merry^ 
man said, that although the usual period of gesta* 
tion was twolmndred and eighty days or nine 
months, that instances had occurr^ in which this 
period had been considerably extended. 

On the other side of this question, there is also 
a. great weight of evidence. In the last editiou 
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of Dr. JSec^V Elements of Medical Jurispro^ 
dance, the gubject is fully treated of. The »athoc 
when speaking of protracted delivery, says^ ** It 
is astonishing^ and I will add ridiculous, to view 
tlie arcbnr with which writers have advocated this 
ddetrine. X shall devote this section principally 
to the statement of some cases .which have oc- 
curred at various times, and been made the subject 
of legal investigation.'* After referring to a va- 
riety of cases, he menticms one, ^* that enlisted 
all the medical talent of France in its discussion*'' 
'^ He opinion of Louis was asked, and he de- 
dared that the offi^ng was illegitimiate: among 
the arguments which he adduces, are the foUow- 
ing^«— '< That the laws of nature on the subject are 
immutable; — 'that the fcetus at a fixed period haa 
received all the nourishment of which il^.is :;sus- 
ceptiUe from the mother, and becomes, as it were^^ 
a foreign body ;-«-4;hat married females are very 
HaUe to error in their calculation, — ^thatthe de*^ 
cision 'Of tribunals in favour of protracted . gesta-^ 
tion, cannot overturn a physical law;---aiKl.finally,^ 
that the virtue of females is a very uncertain guide 
for legal decisions; If we admit,' says he, f all 
the £scts reported by ancient and modem authors, 
of delivery from. dievesi..to twenty-three .monthii^ 
it will be very commodious for females ^ and if aa 
great a latitude is allowed for the production: o£ 
posthumous heirs, the collateral ones may ia.alL 
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esMi aUndoii their bop6i,«anl0» steiiiif^ be^ftctuii^ 
att^-firetdtit.' ' ■■■•■•■.:•.. j ...,.» 

: , ^' This reaMning a^ars to md^'' sayii Hr. B9A^ 
^.'to oairy grtot Weight; and BUion in kiadhapf 
tar dn the ^ubjeot^ aiddi aei^era> sitombie itaBOfto 
id epnfirmatioii of it« . He* obstirvte ^thaiif thli 
dootrine b^ triie» tJiat ^ diildraii ot old p^pli 
Ufa loDger ^ ooiDiHg^ 1e matnriiy^ it woidd hai^ 
beenr ednfinned by ^iltjperienGe^ whioh.it is Aot* 
Grief^ altoi atid the deprMongpltssioiia ailemaicli 
felicd on as posseising a dda^ia^ flawer^ JbttJb 
eeftatdiy) tiieto arer more apt io prodace abdtiion 
than protracted gefitatioa.. . He . aceoklifta fcnr thfe 
mifltalbes of married Womdn hyv/snggestiiig Jhul 
the knraIsM asay be rappr^ned^ hot dily from:di»« 
eaie, but Irofat affcfetiens ibf ithd Ixtindr or jAdfidentel 
eauses \i4ieh do not itnmediatety.inipaiif thi health 
white the iner^me of Tolumii lift :thd $tbdo6aeft tuajf 
originate frdm this w from auiiieroui other caudes^ 
Towatds the conohi^ioii of .his i*einarka^. he sitatei 
a diificnlty which I believe caimot be readiiy 
Qvtirooihfei If the doctrine be allowedf how shall 
wfe distinguish a delayed child from one tbat A 
ftbril at faine months; and by whaJI adhails ar^ w0 
fo detect fraud iii such jcases? Certainly^ fil lA 
as We can judge froln the nakratiTeil gpLTon^ the 
ififantk born after protracted gestation weitt 90t 
distinguiiAffid for si»^ or tMier apfMurhnc^r^f^ 
lUaturity. 
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^* A calm and deUbetate dxamitiatioii. of these 
histories must oertainlfy I think^. lead .td a^totEil 
disbelief of • the docthae of protracted geatatioB. . 

^^ There bm mmasf that evidently, beac the iim 
press. «ef ^ice, ■• while- the most faTOJamble are m 
IhM^ to ba^a ayiseii in error, that seeptkimt must 
appear u^avoidaUe. That « a limited TuritttuHi 
may from extraordinary circumstances acyoiet^nei 
^ecttt, IshaU allow so fSu* as to believe it propet 
that legislation should make allowances, lor il 
TIm best and most aecurate ^^Mseryers^ have somiip 

• " • 

times met with cases where the period seemed. to 
b0 sMWwkat pMkmged, but I will venture to 
aiiM, 4hat the move ol(Mely they are investigator 
the less will, the number appear, fir. Smellie 
lAMitieM^ two instoneesin which the females iex^ 
cwd<»d their recikoniiig by eight weekst aikl Br. 
Biirtkry confirms tfa$m<^byn smiilarease in his own 
practice. All these, however, were calcn^dbed 
from the cessation of the menses, and is it not 
possible the same peculiar circumstances might 
have caused this, particularly as it was the first 
pregnancy in two of them ? 

** Dr. Hunter, in answer to a question on this 
subject, observed that he had ktumni a woman 
bear a living child in a perfectly natural way^ 
fourteen days, later than nine calendar months; 
and believed two women to h^ve been delivered 
of children alive, in a natural way, above ten 
calendar months from the hour of conception. 
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'' I will add, that ia England^ and certainly 
ia- Amenca, cases, of protracted, gestation, are 
rarely heard of. They appear to have occurred 
in countries where the administration of justice 
was arbitrary, or at least fickle and unsteady4'^ u? 

Some, of the most celebrated and (^perieni^ 
physicians are of opinion that these supposed prQz 
longed, preg^nancies are more rationally imd pro- 
bably explained in other ways. Indeed wbxkiL 
Dr. Jemmat said in giving evidence in the grent 
Annesley cause, may fairly be applied on, th^ p]:e-' 
sent occasion.! On being asked, ^* On your oath, 
mvy are there any rules in your pmfession^ bj 
which a pregnancy can be discerned from a tym^ 
pianyy^or any other like disorder ?'' He,answered# 
'f By virtue of my.oath, that question would pma^ 
zle not only the Colleges of .Physicians of lElng* 
land and Ireland, but the Royal Society into the 
bargain/' 
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. : COMCi;i7SXON. 

It has been declared in the Introduction that 
the preceding pages were intended for the con- 
sideration of those who, from being thought ineli- 
gible for life assurance, have ceased to enquire a^i 
to the means of securing the advantages it pre* 
sents. The direct and immediate object of the 
writer is to lead public attention to the merits of 
an Institution, in which the lives of perscms suf- 
fering ui^der chronic diseases, or travelling beyond 
the limits of Europe, may b^ insured at rates of 
premium according with the mortality by those 
diseases and cliniates. There are many thousand 
persons of delicate constitutions^ irregularity of 
form, of declining health, suffering from heredi- 
tary predispositions and from the effects of tro- 
pical climates, who would be anxious to insure 
their lives, provided they could be certain of 
obtaining their object on proper terms, and with- 
out being subjected to the humiliating reflection 
that they were admitted as partners with men of 
robust health who fancied their accession an in- 
cumbrance, an any terms. As there is nothing a 
man is so justly proud of as health, so there is 
no point on which he feels so justly sensitive. 
The idea of a bare possibility of being rejected 
as unsound by a board of directors, is repugnant 
to the minds of many ; but when to this is added 
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the probability of being accepted as an object of 
commiseration at AOt > OKArbtturt price, the con- 
templation in itself generally operates as a re- 
irtraint. 

Ihretty mudi ihe same feelings engross a mjBia 
Whoproposes an insurance on his life, when be is 
going to a t^limate whibh'is generally considered 
less faeaitlry tlian England. The Asylum Pro- 
prietary ^Company, confinesi its business exclu- 
irv^ly i:o thesfe cases. The sum secured by the 
ptAicy is paid without increase or diminufion— the 
preniiunis are calcuklted in each.ca^e, to accord, 
wilih'ihe particular risk; ah<d as the Company 
derives its sUppoft from such cases only^ the Direc- 
tors ar^ 'not called on to protect the interests or 
to constktt the wishes df persons, differently cir- 
cumstanced.— ^A prospectus of the. Asyi^um Com- 
pany win be 'found in the Appendix. 
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The importance of Life Insurance to those who, in mercantile 
and professional porsuits, derire limited or fluctuating incomes 
from personal exertions, has been universally felt and acknow- 
ledged; and if so salutary a mode of providing for families, 
be sought by men who are capable of active exertion, or can 
promote their objects by a residence in a healthy country, 
how much more desirable must the benefits of such a system 
be to those who labour under bodily infirmities, or are obliged 
to prosecute their efibrts in climates uncongenial to their 
constitutions. Important as this last consideration must be 
to a very large portion of mankind, it is a matter of surprise 
that no equitable system has hitherto been formed for the 
protection and Security of persons under such circumstances. 

The Directors of Life Institutions, generally, not having 
procured the necessary data for accurately ascertaining tlie 
law of inor^li^' in foreign coun^tries, permit their fears to 
exaggerate the danger of a hot climate, until they almost 
bring themselves to believe that immediate death awaitSv those 
who venture within its influence. A proposer for insurance is 
'frequently obliged to have recourse to various Offices, without 
the certainty of attaining his object at atiy; and, after great 
loss of time, and having his mind agitated by the contemplation 
of imaginary perils, he is frequently rejected; or if accepted, 
considers himself an object of favour, indebted to the compas- 
sion of the Institution, for gpranting him Assurance at a pre- 
mium which he and the Directors (who always err on the side 
of caution) believe to be excessive — 30, 50, or even 100 per 
cent. 

The same observations apply with still greater force to the 
cases of persons sabject to slight deviations from health — 
persons who, though far from being in a dangerous state, are 
not considered as select lives, and are therefore rejected as 
altogether uninsurable. 

Many who are conscious of some slight bodily ailment, 
or supposed hereditary taint, — a constitutioQal debility, or 
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tome peculiarity of form, — are deterred from making proposals, 
by the apprehension that after they have disclosed circumstances 
of extreme delicacy, and subjected themselves to exposure 
by referring to their friends, to satisfy one Board of Directors, 
they may be rejected as altogether ineligible in that Institution, 
and be driven to make similar exposures to another Board of 
Directors, on the chance of being again rejected, or^ left no 
other alternative than the payment of an extravagant rate of 
premium. 

In many instances, especially in the case of Pregnant 
Females, it is desirable that the parties should be kept in 
ignorance of an Assurance being effected on their lives. In 
others, persons are unable to furnish certificates or satisfactory 
evidence of the precise date of their birth: and maiiy, from 
the death of medical attendants, and other fortuitous circum- 
stances, are unable to comply with the forms generally requir^ 
by Life Institutions. 

Persons suffering from rupture, are frequently not inclined 
to make known their situation to a Board of Directors who 
profess to confine their Assurances to select life only, and 
who would therefore discuss, irith appalling perspicuity, the 
measure of danger attendant on the slightest deviation from 
robust^ health and strength. 

Officers on half -pay sometimes decline to insure their lives^ 
lest they should at a future day be called into unhealthy 
climates, at the risk of forfeiting their Policies, or submitting 
to an exorbitant rate of premiwfk for the extra ri^k. 

Thus Life Insurance, to which every prudent and well-dis- 
posed man turns his thoughts, is withheld from the y^ 
persons who, from precarious health or particular circum* 
stances, are peculiarly entitled to receive consolation and 
to court indemnity. 

The Directors of the Asylum Life Assurance Company 
have ascertained, by great ewe and research, the true law of 
mortatity for various climates and diseases; for the purpose 
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of 61 tending to persons, from whom the benis6ts of insuranoo. 
haye hitherto been altogether withheld, a oertakUy'of efieotmg^^ 
their object, in a\^ Office established exclusively for the 
reception of such cases: thus relieving Proposers from the 
unpleasant feeling consequent on a knowledge diat thei» 
particular cases make the Directors less anxious to grfmt 
infturai^oe t9 them, than to persoi^s differently circumstanced. 

The Asylum Company om^m/H Us bu0mets /« asittring the Ut^ 
tf Persons going beyond the limits of Europe— predifpo^ to 
or other ConstitMional tnaladi^ — ff Micaie heabh — 
itytifformf whether natural fat iiccidental^lfii^wit^ 
under numifl, meh^holiaf or any kind of ehtonie disease tmoc- 
compasMl with immediaie danger^^emaks ih. a state of pr€g^ 
nanty,^^^f)ersons engaged in unhealthy oocupaiionsy*^Htnd thase^ 
vdio, from inadequate testimonials^ uncertainty qf date <if ^irtk, 
or other causeSf would be sut^ect to r^ectiou, or an ^xorbitani 
rate of premiun^ at other Offices. 

Assurances will be granted at premiums proportioned to 
the. risks not only with reference to the general healthiness 
of the climate, but also to th& particular service intended* 
For instance, the civil, military^ and mafitime services in 
the different Presidencies in the East Indies, will be charged 
at different rates of premiam. 

Officers and others, who are subject to be called abroad, 
although not under immediate orders, will be charged the 
ordinary rate of Premium according to the Table of the 
Economic Life Office, until they actually sail; from which 
period, until their return to Eurc^e, they will be required to 
pay a rate accvirately according with the mortality of the 
climate and service for which they are destined. — They will 
thus secure the right of going abroad tt any period, a4 a 
rate of Premium fixed and agreed on from the commencement 
^of the Insurance. 

ji^ersons of delicate health, or si^ering from the effects of 
Tropical Giimates, Rupture, Gout, or sl^t Chrefnic diseaie^ 
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will be assured at rateii of Premium dul]^ proportioned to the 
natureand extent of their respective maladies. These rates 
are the result of accurate obsenrations, and are, in many cases 
lower than the Premiums ohargtd by the gSnerality qf Ofjum to 
persons in robust health* 

The Company is supported by a Subscribed Capital of 
£240,000, in 2,000 Shareaof £120 each, of which 25 per cent, 
will be advanced, and die Shareholders have entered into 
sufficient securities for the payment of the remainder. 

The prenttums will be accumulated into a separate fund, 
and the Directors have power to divide amongst the Proprietors 
such portion of the profits,, every five years, a6 may not imipru- 
dently check the gnowdiof the funds intended to be accumu- 
lated iox the aecurky of Ghe Assured. 

The Trustees, in. whose pames all the Funds of the Company 
are immediately invested, sign every Poticy, so as to give the 
Assured an immediate remedy against the ^okd itselt. 
It is this peculiarity of the Asylum Company which renders it 
wholly independant of the aid of an Act of Parliamient. 

The Dkectors meet at the Office of the Compiany, every 
Wednesday at three o'clock precisely^ and the Resident 
Director attends with. one of the Medical Officers at the same 
hour daily, to facilitate the departure of those whe may wish 
to visit Foreign Climates v^ith speed. 

A Physician or consulting Surgeon of eminence has been 
appointed in every principal Tqwn, before whom persons 
wishing to effect Insurances in the Country may appear, on 
sending their proposals, by letter, to the Resident iDirector. 
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Ko. H. 



Form of Deed for estahlithing a Life Insurance 

C(mpany. 



In preparing a Deed for establishing a Life Assurance Com- 
pany two points skould be particularly attended to. 

1st To limit the responsibility of the Shareholders to 
the amount of their respective subscriptions. 

2nd. To give to the public a right of suit against 
certain individuals, and a remedy against the funds of the 
Institution for the amount of their claims. 

The first is only to be accomplished by the Company's 
having no transaction except through the medium of a written 
contract, in which there shall be an express declaration that 
the party contracted with is to look to the Trustees alone for 
the payment of his demand, and to them to the extent only of 
the Funds of the Company. 

The second pomtis to be effected by placing the Funds in the 
names, and in the legal and actual custody of three or more 
Trustees, every one of whom shall sign every contract — 
thereby declaring the contract to be a charge against the 
Funds themselves, and against the Trustees to the extent of 
the Funds. By these means the Trustees will be the only 
persons to be sued, and will be clothed with the Funds to 
satisfy the demands against them. By this arrangement also 
the Trustees would be the only necessary parties to prose- 
cute a wrong-doer. 
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'fyl^tKtUXt Between all the Shareholders, except three, of 
the one part, and the three Excepted Shareholders, of the 
other part, ,. " 

Recites the agreement for the formation of the Company y its 
objects, name, Sfc, subscription for and delivery of Shares, 

Sfc. Sfc. 

All the Shareholders, except the three, covenant with the three 
Shareholders, and the three excepted Shareholders, coYjen$nt 
with two other Shareholders as follows : — 

That a Company called the 
Company, with a Capital of £ shall be 

established. 

That ks objects and business shall be 

That 

shall be the first Oflicers of the Company. 

That it shall b6 regulated as follows : 

AS TO GENERAL COURTS. 

That the Shareholders are to meet once a year, and when 
duly convened at the office. 

Snch meeting to be styled a General Court. 

Ten or more Shareholders holding Shares, a 

quorum. '^-. 

Annual General Court to be held in the month of 

Extraoidinary General Court to be called as follows: 

Three Directors or Ten Shareholders may require the Board 
of Directors to call an Extrfiordinary General Court at 
any time. 

Three Directors or Ten or more Shareholders, holding at 
least Shares, may require the Board of Direc- 

tors to call an Extraordinary General Court for remov- 
ing Officers for cdtain causes. 
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The requisition to. be left at tb^ office ^t leasetN tbtf(j[ 4s^t' 
before the Court required, 

A copy of reijuisition to be left with the. Officer tq be removedf\ 
at least twenty-one days before the Court required, 

If tbp Board of Directors neglect the requisit^on*-T-the, per-^> 
sons requiring the Court may call it by advertisement. 

General Courts may adjourn. 

The. business 9,% Extraordinary and adjpfirned Courts, to be 
special. 

Chairman of General Courts to be the Chairman, ot) 
Deputy Chairman of the Board of Directors, or a Director, 
or a Shareholder, to be chosen at the meeting. 

Minutes of the General Court to be .kept 4i|d«ftfgiiediiby 
the Chairman. 

Three Shareholders: may, by writ^pg^deinand.a bf^Iotto be 
then fixed by the Chairman, at a di^i^ce of tin^ between 
twenty and thirty days, and to be open from 12 to .2 p'clocik, 

Qualificati(m for roting, is Shares and months 

standing, 

Shares^— one vote, Shares^--4wo rotei^ 

Shares — three votes. Shares, thf iinmiiOTmitif 

Shares allowed to any one person. • « 

Three-fourths of the votes of the Shareholders present at the 
Quinquennial General Courts, nece^SjOkry to deplfure a.; divi- 
dend of profits among Shareholders. 

Three-fourths of the votes of the Shareholders, at two 
Extraordinary General Courts neeessary to idter laws, 
or to dissolve the Company, ' 

In general a bare majority of votesvto be sufficient. 

Chairman td have the casting vote. 

An Extraordinary General Conrtto beccdled to elect three 
first Auditors. 
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The Amnial General Court to elect Auditors, in the place of 
those going out at the end of year. 

An Extraordinary General Court to be called, to supply an 
occasional vacancy among the Auditors. 

Contributors of years standing, or of premiums amount- 

ing to may vote for Auditors. 

Annual General Court to allow remuneration to Auditors. 

The Quinquennial General Court to fix] the ''number of 
Directors for the next five years, and to elect accordingly. 

Contributors of years standing, or of premiums amount- 

. ing to may vote for Directors. 

The Quinquennial General Court to determine the dividend 
among the Proprietors. 

An Extraordinary General Court may be called for the pur- 
- pose of removing the Chairman, deputy Chairman, Trustee, 
. Director, or Auditor. 

Two Extraordinary General Courts may alter laws, in any 
t way except to increase the liability of Shareholders, or to 
abridge the power of voting given to contributors; 

Annual and Extraordinary General Courts, to have the gene- 
: ral superintendance of the Company's afiairs. 

The General Courts may adjourn if there be not ^ 

number of Shareholders present within an hour 
of their meeting, and if for any other reason, may adjourn 
from day to day, &c. 

AS TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The Directors to meet once a week at the office of the Com-' 
pany, and when duly convened. 

Such meeting to be styled a " Board of Directors." 

Any Directors may require the Secretary to calt 

an Extraordinary Board of Directors. 
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Directors a quorum for an ordinary Board. 1 

Directors a quorum for an Extraordinary Board. 

The Chairman, or deputy Chairman to preside, or a Director 
to be chosen for that purpose, 

Minutes to be kept and signed by the person in the Chsdr. 

At the Board of Directors, no Director to have more than one 
vote, except the Chairman, ii^ho has also a casting vote, 

No Director who is a Trustee to vote on any question as to 
payment of claims. 

In all other respects, the adairs to be conducted and regulated, 
as the Board shall think proper. 

The Board of Directors to call the Annual General Courts 
by advertisement, twenty-one davs before they are to, be 
held. . 

The Board of Directors to call an Extraordinary General 
Court, for the purpose of supplying an occasional vacancy 
among the officers, thirty-one days after the vacancy. 

The Board of Directors may at any time call aii Extraordinary 
General Court by advertisement, as above. 

The Board of Directors to call an Extraordinary General 
Court by advertisement, when required as above. 

0. - 

The Board of Directors to call an Extraordinary General 
Court for removing officers, when required as above, and 
to leave notice with such officers. 

The Board of Directors to call an adjourned General Court, 
if adjourned from deficiency of members. 

The Board of Directors to specify day, hour, place, and object 
in the advertisement. 

The Board of Directors to give notice of a ballot, when 
demanded^ by advertisement, as above. 

Until the first Quinquennial General Court, an Extraordinary 
Board of Directors, may increase the number of Directors 
up to 
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The Board df-'Dkectors to jcall an E]|traordiiiary General 
Court to supply toccaMonal vacs^icies amoug the.Pirectors 

or Trustees. 

'« » • » • . . . • 

An Extraordinary Board of Directors, may supply fnHn qmapng 
the Directors, occasional vacancies of the Chairman, ^r 
deputy Chairman. 

No Chairman, or deputy .Chsurman, or Trustee to be elected 
during a vacancy in the Direction. 

An Extraordinary Board of Directors may supply a vacancy 
in the office of Secretary. 

An Extraordinary Board of Directors may remove the Secre- 

tary. 
\An Extnlordihary Board of Directors may requite security 

bfhim. 

An Extraordinary Board of Directors may remove the Banker* 

.Ten.dt^s^ notice of such Extraordinary Poard, must be given 
to the Directors by a cir^^ular letter; 

Attendance money is to be £ per week to be divided 

among the Directors present. 

jSalary^. • . quacterly to Seci^etary^ to be increased if a^ 
Extraordinary General Court shall think fit. 

The Bosurd of Directors to. emj^lpy clerks,, servants, ;&c. ad 
, libitum. ' / 

The Board of Directors to r^pkteaU the engagementSj^ of 
the Compai^y. 

. . . .' : , .• . 

AS TO ASSURANCES. 

The Board of Directors to accept or refuse proposes :for 
assurances or other engagements. 

The Board of Directors to cause all contracts to be signed 
by the Trustees, with a limited liability, and to be counter- 
fay two Directors. 
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The Board of Directors to cause such liputed- itabi|ify. of Tru** 
tqet and Shareholder9 to be stated iii' suioh couttact* ^ 

Na^gagqment to be issued until the first preioium shall 

have been paid. 
Upoa such payment ; at the p^nc^pal Q^e of th,e Company 

th^ Company to be bound to the Assurance. 

No receipt to be given unless signed by twO ^Direetors, and 
witnessed by a clerk of the Company. 

The Board of Directors may retire an engagement forfeited 

in default of payment. 

• • • . . 

The Directors may lend to the extent of two-thirds of the 
value of any policy, on security of such policy. 

The Directors shall not be allowed to litigate any claim, except 

by the consent of an Extraordinary General Court. 

/ • •. ...... 

AS TO DEEDS TO BE EXECUTED BY TRUSTEES}. 
The Board of Directors shall cause the Trustees to execute a 
declaration of trust of the funds vested in them for the be- 
nefit of the Company, so as to give the assured a remedy 
against the funds themselves, and against tibe Ttustees per*- 
"sonally foir a dtie administration of such funds, and Aat 
they will dispose of the' same, (subjeqt to the sutns 
*due to pefpsons assured^) ^ the .Boaisd of Btcectiira' 
shall order, and to execute policies ccwtaining Ihnifted 
respoDdftaitijf ud ^^i||g i^ cm 1d^ ^th or ren^pya^ 
of Trustee or Trustees, the survivors and a^if Tcm)^^ ,or 
TruAte^jS ,'wiU execute pew policies pf like t^or and d^te tp, 
a^sitred^ ei» payment pf ^tamp duty. ..^ 

The Board of Diiefitor? ^^ (cause theTfii/flefs to execute 
^ f^d of covenant with the ^harehplde^^ to pgLy.them their, 
shares ^4 ioldi^^tt so as to ^ve lihem a le^ remedy. 

Aft TD THB FUMDS OF THE COMPAPfY. 

The Board of DirectcMW not to tnvest'ilie funds or |>r.op^ty in 

the Trustees till such Deeds are executed; 

o 
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Tbe Board of Directors khaU cauie all monies to be placed 
in the name of the Trustees, at the Bankers', as soon as 
possible, and not to be withdrawn, except by dieques ngo0A 
by three Directors. 

The Board of Directors shall invest the funds not wanted for 
current expences, in the Stocks, in Navy, or Exchequer Bills 
India Bonds, Real or Leasehold Securities, or Annuities, and 
may vary such investments, but the securities to be. in the 
United Kingdom, and all taken in the niunes of the Trus- 
tees, and real estate until sale to be deemed personal. 

The Board of Directors may retain a Balance at the Bankers, 
to answer current expenses. . 

All paymentii to. be made by virtue of orders of the Board 
of Directors. 

All payments above £5 to be made by cheques signed by three 
Directors. 

Tbe Board of Directors to provide and keep in repair. a house 
for the Company. 

The Board, of Directors to keep the sums received, in respect 
of shares, and the additions of shares in a separate fund, 
called the Shareholders' Fund. 

The Board of Directors to keep all other suqis ^received by the 
Company, in a fund, to be called the Assurance Fund. 

The Board of Directors to cause separate accounts to be kq>t 
of these funds. 

The Assurance Fund to be primarily liable for the payment of 
claims; the Shareholder's Fund to be alone avaihble for the 
purchase of shiares, as hereafter mentioned. 

The Shareholders Fund may lend to the Assurance Fund, 
but to be repaid out of the first in-coming Premiums. 

The Board of Directors to examine the Auditors' Quinquennial 
' reports^ and to r^rt the divided accordingly to iheQiiin* 
quennial General Court. 
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IW Board of Direotorft ta'apprdt>riat0 the dividend to the 
Shareholders. 

hlereat pet Cent od origiaal aabscriptionB, per Cent 
on additions to shares payable half-yearly. 

A shareholder withdrawing and giving a month's notice shall 
receive in purchase of his share> the price fixed by the 
AnditorSy on recdving which such share shall be surren- 
dered to the Trustees, and upon sfich withdrawing, the 
Board of Directors may make known that he has retired. 

The Board of Directors may purchase shares of withdrawing 
^Shareholders, on behalf of remaining Shareholders. 

The Board of Directors may sell shares. 

The Board of Directors may take into consideration notice of 
Shareholders which mentions a nominee. 

The Board of Directors may issue new Shares to nominees. 

The Board of Directors to enter in a book the names and 
residences of Shareholders. 

The Board of Directors to wind up in case of general dissolution 

The Board of Directors to cause proper books of account to 

be kept. 
The Board of Directors to cause the Auditors' reports to 

be produced at the respective Annual General Courts. 

The Board of Directors to direct actions to be brought in 
the names of the prc^r parties, and such parties not to 
become non-suit, and to be indemnified. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING DIRECTORS. 
Directors to be chosen quinquennially by General Courts. 

Directors to be from to in number. 

of them are to be Trustees, and to hold no shares, nor 
be beneficially interested in any Assurance. 

Directors to be qualified by holding each shares. 
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IViigl^s takittg' sbMfet m beoomitug teifttidaUy. intefMeA^iti 
any Assurance to vacate their offices. 

Office <yf Director to become Ttcafit in case of Bankruptoy ^ 
Declaration of geni^rtil insolvency. 

ChairmaRy Deputy ChairmaA, and Trustees may resign 4heiT 
offices but remain Directors. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING TRUSTEES. 
The Trustees to be in number, and to be irremove- 

able except in cases of Bankruptcy or Insolvency. 

Trustees not to he Shareholders^ nor benQfi^ally interested 
in any Assurance, but mere stake«holders. 

The receipts of Trustees and Directors, or any two of them, 
to be good receipts. 

Trustees to authorize Bankers to pay .cheques signed by 
any three Directors. 

Trustees not to execute any Policy except und^r an . order of 
the Board of Directors, and which limits the responsibility 
of the Shareholders. 

No receipt to issue until money received at principal office. 

' REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE SECRETA«;Y. ' 

Secretary to give daily and constant attendance. . r • ; 

Secretary to give security. * 
Secretary to make quinquennial reports. 
Secretary to keep accounts. 

Secret&ry to m^e calculations. 

'■•'■'•' . " 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING AUDITORS. 
Auditors are to be in number 

- ■ * N 

To go out of office at the Annual General Courts, but to be 
re-eligible. 

To hold no other office. 
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ToimIm Annual Reports, and to fix.tiM j^wchaaA ipiira 4f 
the shares for the ensuinj; year. 

REGULATIONS AFl'ECTING ALt THE OFFICERS. ' 
The officers of the Company not to be officers to another 
office* 

The officers of the Company to be indemnified, except ag^ainst 
their own defaults. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING SHARlEHOLDERS. 
Hie shares t6 be paid up. 

The responsibility of the Shareholders to be limited to the 
amount of their subscrptions. 

Letters sent to the registered abode of a Shareholder to be 
notice to him. 

Sharehokler's receipt to be a suffident discharge to the 
Company. 

Kxecutorsy and husbands 6f Sharehblders, not ipso ifactb Share- 
holders. 

Executors, and husbands of Shareholders to leave notice of 
their wish to become Shareholders. 

Executors, and husbands of Shdtteholders to leave will of 
Testator, or Gertifieate of marriage €tt the office. 

Executors, and husbands of Sharehddets if approved, to sigiit' 
Deed. 

Executors, and husbands of Shareholders to become Share- 
holders after such signature. * 

The assignees of bankrupt or insolvent Shareholders not ipso 
factb Shareholders. 

The assignees of bankrupt or insolvent Shareholders to leave 
Deed of Assignment at the office. 

The assignees of bankrupt or insolvent Shareholders intitled 
in sale to arrears of interest. 
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Skardiplders. and their representatives may sell their sbaies 
to the Company, at the price fixed by the Anditors'. 

Shareholders and their representatives in the surrender of 
their shares may nominate a new shareholder, whom the. 
Directors at their discretion may admit 

After sarrender, the Shareholder's interest in the Fund to 
determine. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE ASSURED. 

Every policy shall be under the hands of the Trustees, and 
charge the funds with the payment of the claim, and render 
the Trustees liable to the due administration of those funds,. 
but limit the responsibility to the Trustees only; and shall 
also contain a contract by the Trustees, that in case of 
death or removal of any Trustee or Trustees, the survivdrs 
with such new Trustee or Trustees, will execute a new 
Policy to the same purport and effect, on receiving the 
stamp duty, so as to charge the funds in the bands of the 
new Trustees. 

Sums due on policies to be paid to the assured, .their execu- 
tors or administrators. 

Company to notice legal claims only. 

The receipts of Contributors to be discharges to the Company* 

Shareholders and Trustees not to be liable on engagements 
beyond the funds of the Company in the hands oi the 
Trustees. 

On agreement to dissolve, by three^fourths of the Shareholders 
as before mentioned, the Contributors' claims to be- provided 
^r, and the rest of the Company's property then to be sold, 
and this agreement finally to determine. 

Disputes to be referred to three barristers as arbitrators. 
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